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CHAPTER XLVI. 
RICHARD CARWITHEN. 


LoveDAY was not missed at first by Paul and Juliot. She did not 
appear at breakfast, but neither was surprised, because they 
thought she was tired with the excursion on the water, and hoped 
that she had overslept herself and was recruiting her strength. 

‘Well, Paul?’ said Juliot, with inquiry in her tone and in the 
look of her eyes. 

Paul Featherstone sighed, and shook his head. ‘I was too 
precipitate, Juliot. I feared it myself, but you encouraged me. 
She has had great sorrows which have so crushed her that she 
cannot yet look up. She is like a bruised and broken flower, lying 
on the ground ; we must raise her, and tie her up, and have patience, 
allow the sap to flow, and the healing processes to begin. We 
must not demand fresh bloom of the flower this season, we must 
be satisfied if it does not wither away.’ 

‘I thought that your regard, dear Paul, would have been the 
stay for the flower. It would have held to that and become strong.’ 

‘ Juliot, I have reproached myself severely for my haste. But 
Iacted from the best motive. I desired to be honourable and 
open with her. As she was in the house, and had won my respect 
and love, I did not consider it proper to leave her in ignorance of 
my sentiments, and to allow her to settle into a house in a menial 
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position when I purposed to make her its mistress. But I was 
too precipitate. I hurt and alarmed her.’ 

‘Oh, Paul! what will she do now? She will hardly be induced 
to stay here if she has refused your addresses.’ 

Featherstone leaned back, and looked with dismay at his sister. 
‘ Juliot !’ he exclaimed, ‘I had not thought of that. Where is 
Rock ?’ 

‘John went back to Stanbury last night. He is very busy 


there.’ 
‘So it seems. He used not to be there so much. Now he is 


there all day and night as well.’ 

‘He tells me the men there need much supervision.’ Paul 
left Marsland after breakfast, without saying whither he was going, 
consequently he was not at home when the discovery was made 
that Loveday had fled. Her packed box, the bed not slept in, 
showed that she had gone. Juliot sent after her brother, but 
Paul was not to be found, and did not return till noon. Then, 
only, was he made aware of Loveday’s disappearance. . 

The morning had been lost in looking for him. Juliot was 
incapable of giving directions for a search. Paul was filled with 
consternation and self-reproach. ‘Oh, poor soul, poor soul!’ he 
exclaimed, ‘I have driven her from her newly discovered retreat. 
Juliot, she must be found and brought back; it is not she, it is I 
who must go. It is my fault that this has come about. I will 
go to Stanbury, and let Rock live here for a while. She must not 
be driven away. God be merciful to her! She is in no fit con- 
dition of mind or body for a journey.’ 

‘ Whither has she gone?’ asked Juliot. 

‘I doubt not, towards Exeter,’ answered Paul. ‘She let fall, 
as I was driving her here, something about a cousin whom she 
had purposed visiting when arrested on her journey by my 
advertisement. She has certainly started on her way thither. I 
shall reproach myself for this all my days. The weather is chang- 
ing. We shall have a storm this afternoon, and she may be 
exposed to it!’ He ordered the horse to be put in the trap at 
once. There was room in this conveyance for two only. ‘ Juliot,’ 
said Paul, ‘I shall take Willy Penrose with me, and when we 
find her I shall alight and let Willy drive her home, and I will 
come after afoot.’ 

Paul spent the whole afternoon in the storm, driving from place 
to place making inquiries, always without result. The district 
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was thinly populated, and there were more ways than one by which 
Loveday might have gone. No main road ran thence in the 
direction of Exeter, but lanes and parish roads led away, in 
intricate ramification, towards villages to the east. Had she gone 
across country by one of these towards Torrington? or had she 
gone by another to Holsworthy? or had she taken the main road 
along the coast to Hartland, intending to follow thence the high- 
way to Exeter through Bideford? or had she gone south along the 
coast to Stratton, to take the coach thence to Launceston? It 
was uncertain which of all these ways she had gone. One was 
just as near as another. There was actually only one direction 
in which she could not have gone—due west, over the cliffs, and 
into the sea. 

Paul, disappointed on one road, took another; the horse 
became fagged, his companion dissatisfied. The storm raged about 
them. The rain drenched them, driving through all the clothes 
they wore, forming a pool in the bottom of the gig. Now and 
then the horse stood still, and obstinately refused to stir, till some 
whirling rush of rain had spent itself. The tempest defeated the 
object of Paul. It was most likely that Loveday had taken refuge 
somewhere off the road. It drove every one in doors, there was 
no traffic, therefore none to see her, if she did pass. Late in the 
evening, almost as wearied as his horse and man, but reluctant 
still to give up the search, Paul turned homewards; perhaps he 
would not have done that but for the hope that some tidings of 
the missing girl had been obtained nearer home—that, possibly, ° 
she might have been driven back by the storm. It was, to him, 
unaccountable that no one had seen her, yet he had asked at every 
cottage he had passed, of every traveller he had encountered. 

When he reached home, he was disappointed. Nothing had 
been learned of her. The servants were questioned. The only 
thing that could be elicited from them was that the hall door was 
discovered to be unlocked in the morning. Not a line was found 
in her room to afford a clue. There was no fresh direction on 
the box to show whither it was to be sent. The old address to 
her cousin’s in Exeter was, indeed, there, scored through with a 
pencil, On his return Paul wrote at once to this address, but too 
late for the post. 

‘Has Rock been here, Juliot ? ’ 

‘No, Paul. I suppose the tempest has detained him at 
Stanbury.’ 

16—2 
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‘I have been everywhere but thither. It is mysterious, 
prodigiously strange tome. She seems to have disappeared as 
effectually as if the earth had swallowed her up.’ 

‘Take off your wet clothes, Paul, or you will be laid up. You 
are not a strong man. You must have a posset, and go to bed.’ 

‘ [—I take a hot posset !’ exclaimed Paul, ‘and she—she, poor 
soul, whom I drove from this house by my persecution is, perhaps, 
in cold, and wet, and hunger! My God! I cannot bear to think 
of what may be! Oh, Juliot, Juliot!’ He was overcome with 
emotion. He took his sister by the hand, and covered his face 
with the other. 

‘T'll get a change of ciothes,’ he said, when he had recovered 
himself; ‘but I cannot goto bed. I have sent Will Penrose home, 
he is tired and wet, and out of temper; and I have bid Roger Gale 
harness the other horse and bring him round in half an hour.’ 

‘But night is set in; whither are you going ?’ 

‘I shall drive now to Stratton. I have thought that she may 
have avoided the nearest houses, and made for the town ; we came 
thence, and she would naturally think to go back thither. There 
she knows a coach is to be caught which would carry her away. I 


will drive to-night to Stratton, and make inquiries. She may 
even have gone thither by the coast through Stanbury. Rock 
might give us news if he were here; but I doubt her having gone 
that way, she would have passed Stanbury before the storm broke, 
and Rock would for certain have brought her back. It is much 
more likely that she would go by the way she came, and avoid the 


houses.’ 
Then he went to his room and changed his clothes. When 


vested in a dry suit he came down, and hastily took some refresh- 
ment. ‘I will go alone now,’ said he; ‘I will not take Roger with 
me. Evenif I found her, I would not bring her home to-night, 
but place her where she may be safe and well cared for.’ 

Then he departed. The storm was over, the violence of the 
gale had spent itself, but it left behind a small drizzle that in 
time would wet one exposed to it as thoroughly as the previous 
pelting rain. 

It was late at night, or rather very early in the morning, when 
Paul returned. His journey had been in vain. He had been to 
every inn in the little town of Stratton, but could hear nothing 
of Loveday. He left word at the coach office that she was not to 
go till he had been communicated with, should she appear there. 
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And, finally, he announced at each of the inns, that he would give 
a liberal golden reward to anyone who should bring him informa- 
tion which might lead to her recovery. 

When Paul Featherstone came home he was completely worn 
out in body and in mind. He was not a strong man, and the ex- 
posure to the wet and the wind for twelve hours, and the strain on 
his nerves, had exhausted him. He threw off his sodden garments, 
and went to bed, but he could not sleep. He couid think only of 
the poor girl, a wanderer, in the storm, without a home to which 
to go, without a friend on whom to lean. She was not restored 
to her full strength since her illness. Had she succumbed? Was 
she lying dead behind a hedge, or in a copse? His brow was as 
wet, and not his brow only, his eyes as well, at the thought, as if 
they were still in the drift of the rain. He put both his hands 
over his face, and as he lay, hour by hour, instead of thinking 
further of what might have happened, he prayed. 

Next morning Constantine appeared. 

‘ Well, Featherstone! how are you all after the storm? The 
wind took our new hay rick and blew it over. To-day, if middling 
fine, we shall try to dry the hay, and rick it again. Was your hay 
thatched? We didn’t reckon on such a gale, did we ?’ 

Then Paul told him of the loss of Loveday. 

‘Don’t you trouble your head about her,’ said Constantine, 
with affected composure. ‘The poor creature was evidently off 
her head and has gone over the cliffs into the sea. I never sup- 
posed her right in the brain—gone melancholy mad. I’ve heard 
of such cases.’ 

Paul looked at him with horror. The idea that Loveday had 
come to an end in this way had not occurred to him. Even now 
he could hardly bring himself to entertain the conjecture that she 
had voluntarily destroyed herself, but he remembered that she 
had walked in her sleep once, and it was possible that she had 
again gone sleep-walking in the direction of the sea. No doubt 
but her thoughts that night had been on the excursion with him 
in the boat ; what more likely than that she had dreamt of the sea, 
and gone towards it—perhaps down the same road they had 
traversed together, to and from the bay ? 

This thought made such an impression on Paul that he left 
the house immediately, and descended the lane to Marsland 
Mouth, and there searched the beach. Not a trace of Loveday 
was to be found. He went to the boat-house and searched that. 
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He explored the caves in the rocks. Nowhere a token that she 
had been there—the tide had risen and ebbed since they had left 
the boat, so that every foot-mark on the sand was effaced. 

When slowly and sadly, and, it must be added, wearily, he 
ascended the steep hill to Marsland, his attention was caught by the 
bush of ash from which he had cut the staff for Loveday. Where 
was that staff? He considered when he reached home. The staff 
was gone. She must have taken it with her. Surely, then, she 
intended it for a support on a long or steep walk. This and the 
packed box, and the unslept-in bed, satisfied him that she had not 
gone from the house walking in her sleep. That she had taken 
the stick with her assured him she had not meditated suicide. 

It was a relief to him to think this. It was a comfort to him, 
a very minute one, but still something of a comfort, to think that 
the staff he had cut for her hand had been a stay to her. 

Three days passed, and still no news of Loveday. The anxiety 
was wearing Paul, who reproached himself, unnecessarily and 
unreasonably, but he had an over-sensitive conscience. His fears 
that she might have been overcome by exhaustion, and died in 
the storm, or that in the cloud and driving rain she might have 
fallen over the cliffs, returned. He went in a boat along the 
coast, searching every margin of sand, but still ineffectually. He 
went round the neighbourhood again, offering rewards, but no 
one put in a claim for any. He could attend to none of the 
business of the farm. His mind was engrossed with the search for 
Loveday. 

‘Please your honour,’ said Carwithen, appearing before him as 
he went.out on foot down the avenue to resume his inquiries; he 
had worn out his horses, and was obliged on this day to give them 
rest. ‘Please your honour,’ said Carwithen, ‘Scripture says, Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn. If you want 
to find the young lady, you must pay folks for the trouble they 
take in hunting after her.’ 

‘I am ready todo so, Dick; have younews? What has brought 
you from Stanbury ?’ 

‘Your honour, I thought I’d take the liberty of asking, How 
much ?’” 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘Your honour have promised a reward to such as can give 
information respecting Miss Penhalligan.’ 

‘Dick Carwithen,’ exclaimed Paul, suddenly, ‘where did you 
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find that staff of ash? I recognise it. I cut it for her the 
evening before she disappeared.’ 

‘That may be. And it may be also that I can tell more than 
about where the stick were found. The truth of the matter is this, 
master, Squire Rock and I don’t hit it off together as I should 
like. Scripture says, Thou shalt not plough with an ox and an 
ass together.’ 

‘Tell me,’ said Featherstone, ‘tell me straight out, what you 
have discovered. I will reward you.’ 

‘Look here, master, it turns to this, How much? Just as all 
men turn to dust and ashes, so do all questions turn to guineas 
and shillings. What will you pay?’ 

‘Name your price,’ said Paul, impatiently. 

‘There’s that little holding of forty acres at Coombe,’ said Car- 
withen. ‘Old Kennard is dying, and when he’s gone it will be 
vacant ; he had it for life, as he reclaimed it out of the moor. Now, 
if I may have that at three shillings an acre for fourteen years’ 
lease I'll tell you a good deal.’ 

Paul looked at him with surprise and disgust. 

‘Ah!’ said Carwithen, ‘I'll do more than tell you, I'll take 
you where you shall see her, but whether alive or dead I won’t say 
till you give me my price. If I tread out your corn, I mustn’t be 
muzzled. Let me assure you of this—if you don’t hear it from 
me you will never know anything more about her.’ 

Paul gave way at once. 

‘Come with me down to Marsland Mouth,’ said Carwithen, 
‘and we will go by boat under the rocks.’ Then he laughed. 
‘I was not to have a hind’s place any longer, but to be reduced to 
work as a labourer and have a labourer’s wage!’ 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


DISCOVERED. 


CoNSTANTINE went every day to Featherstone’s Kitchen, especially 
at such times as he knew Tamsin Carwithen would not be there. 
Tamsin came to the house at Stanbury daily to assist her mother 
with the washing ; and Constantine took the occasion for slipping 
off to the Kitchen on the cliff, so as to enjoy a long conversation 
with Loveday unobserved. 
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The old inclination for Loveday revived in his heart, and the 
attraction that drew him to her originally again exerted over him 
its former power. The notice that Paul took of her had made him 
jealous, and he was angry with him for having dared to propose 
to her. A first love is always surrounded with a halo of romance 
which surrounds no second love. Moreover, Constantine had never 
really cared for Juliot. He had taken her for the sake of Stanbury 
and an easy life. He was tired of the monotony of his existence 
at Marsland, impatient of the fear which kept him there a prisoner, 
and when he saw Loveday again, he longed to recover what he 
had lost or thrownaway. The recollection—the old courtship, the 
early happy love—spun its delicate gleaming magic fibres round 
his heart, and filled him with melancholy. How happy he would 
have been with her, if he had had the courage to confess his 
marriage to the old Squire, and his father had accepted it, and 
made him a small allowance, which, with what he earned in an 
office, would have sufficed to support them! What might have 
been is always so superior to what is. 

He had forfeited Loveday’s regard, but hardly lost her love. 
Was it wholly impossible for him to recover the regard ? 

Surely not, if he showed her good proof of repentance. 

He was uneasy at the efforts made by Paul Featherstone to 
find her. Wherever he went, he heard nothing talked about but 
the missing lady. The libourers leaned on their picks and dis- 
cussed the subject. He was asked by everyone he met whether 
any news about her had reached Marsland. Carwithen took a 
grim delight in exciting his alarm. What the relation was 
between Mr. Rock and the lady Richard Carwithen could not 
understand, nor why his master pressed him with such urgency 
to be silent. Constantine had no fear of Carwithen betraying him, 
because he supposed it was the old man’s interest to remain in 
favour with him, as Squire of Stanbury, and because Carwithen, 
he knew, had no regard. for Paul Featherstone. He had, moreover, 
promised to pay him the same reward for keeping the secret as 
Featherstone had offered for news of the lost lady. 

‘I can get no sleep,’ said Constantine to Loveday. ‘Paul is 
raising an insane hue and cry, and disturbing the entire country. 
I want your bonnet and _ cloak, I will throw them into the sea, 
they will be washed ashore, and then, perhaps, this prodigious 
fuss will abate—Paul will suppose that you have drowned your- 
self,’ 
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‘I will-not let you have them for this purpose,’ answered 
Loveday. ‘I would not have Mr. Featherstone suppose it of me, 
that I could destroy myself.’ 

‘Oh! he may think you tumbled over the cliffs, and were 
drowned accidentally.’ 

Loveday made no reply to this, and Constantine, seeing he 
had annoyed her, did not press the point. 

‘IT am much afraid,’ she said, after a while, ‘ that my brother 
will be alarmed as well, and make inquiries all the way from 
Wadebridge to Launceston, and so be led on to Marsland, then 
all will come out.’ 

Constantine turned livid. He had not considered this 
danger. 

‘Loveday,’ he said, after a few moments of anxious thought, 
as he paced the turf near the cottage, ‘I have made up my mind, 
I will do what you advised. I will leave Marsland for ever, 
Marsland and Stanbury both. I will go out into the world, and 
begin life afresh. I have acted very wrongly, and I will use my 
best endeavour to undo the wrong. I tell you, Loveday, that 
I cannot bear myself for my error, and I am terribly scared at the 
prospect that it entails. I can have no peace any more, now that 
I have seen you again. After all—you are my wife—my own dear 
wife, to whom I am bound, with whom I promised to fight through 
the world. I tell you the whole truth, Loveday, I have never, never 
loved anyone but you. You I loved in the dear, happy old days 
at Towan, days of innocence and brightness. I lie awake at night, 
and think of them. Whilst I am about the farm all day I am 
recalling them. I did wrong in not telling my father at once 
when we married. I did wrong in persuading you to marry me 
without asking his consent. One wrong act, we are told, draws 
on a chain of others. It has been so in this case, I have proved 
it; and I reproach myself for the first and all that followed. But 
I suppose it is inevitable. If once we do wrong, we must go on 
from wrong to wrong till brought to our senses. That, I presume, 
is a moral necessity, a law of the universe, just like gravitation, 
and the revolution of the sun. Now I see what I have done, and 
am resolved never to do anything that is wrong again. I loved 
you always, and I will love you ever, as I promised and vowed, 
and if you have the spirit of Christianity in you, you will forgive 
me.’ 

When Constantine told Loveday that he loved her, and her 

16-5 
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only, then, as was natural, her heart bounded, and her cheeks 
flushed. But the excitation was momentary, the colour went 
again, and her pulse resumed its ordinary beat. She shook her 
head. She tried to speak, but her words failed. 

‘I will tell you what my plan is,’ continued Constantine. ‘I 
have resolved to leave England. I cannot settle anywhere in the 
British Isles. If that owl, Paul, makes such a disturbance because 
you are lost, who are nothing-to him, what a tenfold disturbance 
will he make to find me, whom he married to his sister! He 
would stir up the whole country till I was tracked out. No, no, 
Loveday. That will never do for me. I will leave the country. 
I will go to America, where, in a new world, I may begin a new 
and a better life—with you.’ 

Loveday had been seated. She started to her feet and walked 
abruptly away, along the down, to be for a few moments by herself 
to consider this proposal of Constantine. She was his wife. It 
was her duty to be with him. He loved her, and loved her only. 
She loved him, and him only. He had sinned against her and 
against Juliot. Ought she so far to forget the past as to accompany 
him? She could not answer this question at once. Indeed she 
hardly put it to herself as a question to be decided at once. She 
was overcome by the offer, by the glimmer it afforded her of a 
future home. 

Constantine lacked the tact to leave her to herself. He went 
after her. He went from the extreme of despondency to the 
most sanguine elation. His scheme was perfect. All would come 
right now. He was learned in the law—that is, he had been a few 
years in an office, engrossing—and would be certain to obtain a 
judgeship in the United States. He was perfectly acquainted 
with the management of a farm. He would obtain a grant of land, 
and build a log house, and Loveday and he would dwell together 
in it, as happy as two wood pigeons. He was well-educated, he 
would set up a school and charge high, and train young American 
citizens in knowledge and virtue, and realise a fortune—a man 
of parts from England could not fail to succeed. Anything, every- 
thing was open to him. 

‘Oh, Constantine!’ exclaimed Loveday, ‘what would Mr. 
Featherstone and Juliot think if they found that we had gone 
together to America? I would not that she should know how 
she has been deceived by you, and I would not have him think 


unworthily of me.’ 
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‘What can it matter what their opinion is of us, when we are 
beyond the sea? Besides, I would write to Featherstone and tell 
him everything. Then the responsibility of undeceiving his sister 
would lie on his shoulders, and he would not think ill of you. He 
would, on the contrary, think highly of you for following your 
proper husband over the Atlantic to his new home.’ 

‘Oh, Constantine !’ said she, in a tone of agony, distressed by 
the conflicting feelings in her bosom, ‘is it really, really true that 
you love me alone, that you will forget poor Juliot and the little 
child she has borne to you ?’ 

‘If it were not so, would I make this proposal to you?’ he 
answered. ‘Consider the sacrifice I am ready to make at the altar 
of duty. I lose Stanbury, a comfortable home, and a nice fortune, 
to go forth in poverty, as an exile,—what for? Because, Loveday, 
my conscience tells me I ought to do it. When conscience speaks 
we must obey. And in this case inclination jumps with obligation. 
I have told you I love you. I cannot live away from you. If you 
refuse to come with me I will stay in England, but I will not remain 
here with Juliot. I will follow you wherever you go; I will follow 
you like a dog. You shall not be able to shake me off, except in 
one way, by delivering me over to justice ; and that you will not 
do, you are too noble, too generous, too good at heart. That isa 
contingency not to be considered. Remember that you are my 
wife in the sight of heaven, that you are responsible to heaven for 
me. If you let me go alone to America, I do not know what will 
become of me. I shall have nothing to live for, no home, no 
happiness. I dare say I shall take to drink and perish miserably, 
Of course you will come with me. You are not, I trust, lost to 
all sense of religion and moral obligation.’ 

Loveday looked musingly into his face, and shook her head, 
whilst pressing her hands on her heaving bosom. Could she 
flatter herself that her reappearance had driven Juliot wholly from 
his heart? That in a foreign land the yearning for his little son 
would not awake in him and make him restless to return to England 
and see his child again? Was he one who would endure the 
privations of exile? One who had sufficient tenacity of purpose 
to hold to his resolution? In America, if they had to undergo 
hardships, would he not turn against her, and reproach her with 
his banishment? Was he trustworthy? Also, she felt great 
repugnance against uniting her lot with him now after his treachery 
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and falsehood, and the wrong he had done to her and to Juliot 
and to Paul. 

‘I love you,’ she said, ‘I love you dearly. God who reads the 
heart, knows it. But what happiness would I find if I knew you 
were unhappy? Iam glad that you still love me; but we can 
never be happy together again, never!’ 

* My dear Loveday,’ exclaimed Constantine, ‘what nonsense 
you talk! Of course we can be happy together. In a new world, 
amid fresh scenes, fresh occupations, surrounded by new people, 
we shall be quite happy. We shall shake off all these unpleasant- 
nesses, like a dog who gets out of a bath. He shakes himself, and 
away fly the drops in all directions, and in ten minutes he is dry 
as Paul Featherstone. We shall sit together over our own fireside 
and not give even a thought to the past. Oh, Loveday, how 
happy we shall be! Cares, fears, troubles drowned like Pharaoh 
in the deep of the sea, sunk deeper than he, as the Atlantic is 
more profound than the Red Sea. We will have a garden of our 
own, and put mignonette under the window—I am so fond of the 
scent of mignonette—and we will have a little summer-house in 
the corner of our garden with Banksian roses trained over it; 
that will be charming. And then we will sit there in the evenings, 
and I will read to you whilst you knit my stockings “Guy 
Mannering.” Have you read that? it is prodigiously interesting. 
Then, consider this, my sweet wife, we shall be in a climate that 
is dry. Here we are in a warm bath and a steam alike in every 
season. In America when the winter sets in there is real cold 
weather, and in the summer there is real heat. On my word, 
Loveday, I am all eagerness to start.’ 

‘Constantine,’ said Loveday, looking at him with eyes that 
streamed with tears, ‘do not try me with such pictures. It 
cannot be—at least not now. That you should go is right, and 
I do not say that after a time I will not rejoin you; but not now, 
certainly not now. Go yourself, and, if you think proper, write to 
Mr. Featherstone and tell him the whole truth. But I cannot go 
with you. Perhaps after three years, when you have shown your- 
self in earnest—I may follow, but I will not, I cannot go with you 
now. The sooner you go, the better. Do not delay; it is right 
that you should depart.’ 

‘This is unkind,’ said Constantine, impatiently. ‘You want 
to drive me away, an1 you will not help me in my difficulties. 
It is easy to say Go, but harder todo it I have little money, 
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and one cannot cross the ocean without means. I shall have to sell 
stock off the farm and raise something, in spite of Paul Feather- 
stone, who will ask me what I am about.’ 

‘If you have no right to make money on Stanbury do not try 
to doit. Take my advice once again, Constantine. Be straight- 
forward and truthful. Go home to Towan and tell your father 
and Gerans what you have done. Go, as the prodigal in the 
parable, and your father will not cast you out. Confess everything 
to him and ask him to help you to cross to America. He will 
certainly assist you, and assist you liberally. Is he not your 
father? Then from Towan write to Mr. Featherstone, and tell 
him the whole truth, and tell him you are leaving England for 
ever, a penitent for the wrong you have done. He is so good, he 
will accept your repentance, and not attempt pursuit and demand 
chastisement. You must write, leaving all to him. If he were 
to demand your punishment, accept it ; give him the time to decide 
whether he will punish or whether he will pardon. That will be 
most honourable, and when he has granted you leave to depart 
unmolested, go. After three years, Constantine, when you have 
proved your own heart, if you still desire my presence, I will cross 
the ocean to you, and I will never by word or look reproach you for 
the past, but freely, heartily forgive you your trespass against me, 
as I look for forgiveness of my trespasses from heaven. There, 
Constantine, in pledge of my sincerity I give you my hand—no— 
not one, I give you both.’ 

As she held out her arms, and he clasped her hands, they were _ 
startled by the appearance of Paul Featherstone, standing before 
them. Their backs had been turned to the path that ascended 
the cliff from the little strand, but as she gave Constantine her 
hands she turned, intending to go back to the cottage, having 
said her last words. In so turning she saw Paul, and her start 
induced Constantine to turn also. Constantine turned pale with 
fear, and dropped the hands of Loveday. She felt the blood rush 
to her face and temples. She covered her eyes with her hands, 
burst into tears, and fled to the hovel. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


A STROKE. 


PavUL FEATHERSTONE and Constantine Gaverock stood confronting 
each other. Both were pale as chalk. 

Constantine was in deadly fear lest Paul should have heard 
any portion of his conversation with Loveday. But Paul had not 
caught a word. He could not have approached to listen to them ; 
to do this was repugnant to his character. But he had seen 
enough to send the blood to his heart. She whom he had been 
seeking everywhere was living concealed under the protection of 
his brother-in-law. She had run away from Marsland to be near 
him. That they were on very intimate terms their conversation, and 
the way in which they had held each other’s hands, the dismay with 
which they had started asunder on seeing him, sufficiently proved. 
He had been hurt by the coldness and callousness of Rock 
towards the suffering girl. It had never occurred to him that 
this might be assumed to disguise a warmer feeling. Now he 
was too startled to consider the relation in which they stood to 
each other, or account for the intimacy, to speculate when it had 
begun, and to what an extent it had been carried. 

Constantine was the first to recover his self-possession suffi- 
ciently to ask Paul what he wanted there. Had he come in 
quest of him ? 

Paul Featherstone turned his eyes slowly upon him. He had 
been looking after Loveday, flying to the cottage. He was over- 
whelmed by the double betrayal of himself and his sister. 

‘I do not seek you,’ answered he, gravely. ‘Not you—cer- 
tainly not you—the husband of my sister Juliot.’ 

Constantine winced; but the words of Paul afforded him 
some relief. Paul would not have emphasised the relationship if 
he had any suspicions of the truth. This conviction revived his 
courage. 

‘What do you want?’ he asked. ‘I know you have extra- 
ordinary ways. Are you qualifying to act as Jack-in-the-Box, 
popping up unexpectedly under one’s nose?’ . 

Featherstone did not deign a reply, he had a dark vein on his 
brow and this swelled. When he was much disturbed it puffed 
and became purple. He was indignant and angry, but he had 
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not lost his usual self-control, his somewhat pedantic stateliness 
of manner. 

‘There is nothing wonderful in a poor girl seeking protection 
with me against your impertinence,’ said Constantine. He 
stooped, picked a pink flowering thrift, and began to bite the stalk. 
His jaws were trembling, he did this to conceal the chatter of 
his teeth. ‘Do you not think,’ asked Constantine, with low cun- 
ning, attacking his brother-in-law to protect himself from assault, 
‘do you not think that the advertisement in the Light of the 
West was worded wrong, and should have stood, ‘ Wanted, a 
companion for Paul Featherstone, young, pretty, and sancti- 
monious” ?’” 

‘Rock !’ said Paul sternly, ‘ be silent.’ 

‘I have a duty to perform,’ said Constantine, defiant in self- 
defence. ‘When a young lady whom you have beguiled into your 
house is driven by your insolent addresses to escape from it; 
when she flies to me—a married man—to protect her; throws 
herself on my honour and chivalry to ward off your offensive per- 
secutions, then I am only doing my duty as a gentleman when I 
say to you, Go back the way you came, and trouble her no more. 
Good heavens! the whole country is ringing with your scandalous 
conduct ; your name is coupled with hers in a way intolerable to 
the modesty of a virtuous gentlewoman. Everyone laughs and 
winks, and says an aside behind his hand, when you pass along 
the road, nose in air, hunting the pretty and pious companion.’ 

‘Rock!’ exclaimed Paul, his eyes flashing with indignation. 

‘It is very sanctimonious for you to profess to be shocked 
when I tell you the truth. You have hoodwinked yourself as 
well as others. You live in a world of self-delusion, and it is 
_well that I can pluck you out of it and show you the contemptible 
figure you make, as viewed from outside. In a fog a sheep is 
magnified to the size of an elephant, and in the fog you live in 
nothing bears its proper proportions. You had the temerity, when 
Miss Penhalligan was ill, to force yourself into her room, and make 
your passes over her face, and press her hand under the pretence of 
feeling her pulse. When she recovers you take her out on the 
water, and make a point of rowing behind the rocks where you 
may be out of sight, and you take the base advantage of being 
alone with her in a boat, when you know she is unable to escape, 
and I am not at hand to protect her, to pester her with vulgar 
and insolent attentions. Bah! Whether you be most fool or 
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rogue I do not pretend to say. I should be sorry to make the 
analysis of such nasty material. A little of all sorts, made up as 
a Chinaman makes a picture of a plant with the flower of one 
stock on the stalk of another, garnished with the leaves of a third.’ 

‘You despicable fellow,’ said Paul, with his black brows knit 
and his eyes flashing wrathfully. ‘You are not worthy to be 
answered by a man of honour. I am ready enough to allow that 
I am full of fault, and may, unknown to myself, have fallen into 
follies and errors; but I know you now out of your own mouth, 
the outpouring of your base mind, I know you. I have long 
dreaded the discovery, and have shrunk from it; now you stand 
revealed to me inall your vileness. Had I known what a dis- 
honourable, ill-disposed creature you were, I would have struck 
you with the marlingspike when you clung to the side of my boat, 
and not have held out a hand to save you. Or, had I saved your 
life, as I might have that of a dog, I would never have admitted 
you under my roof, to bring on it grief, and shame, and dishonour.’ 

Constantine flamed up with rage. He could cast insults at 
another, but could not endure to hear the truth spoken of himself. 

‘Cursed be the day,’ he exclaimed, ‘ that ever I came beneath 
that roof of yours, that ever I crossed your threshold! From that 
day I date all my misery. You—you and your sister have made 
me what I am, an unhappy, tormented man.’ 

These words of Constantine confirmed the suspicion of Paul. 
They were the confession of his love for Loveday, and his aliena- 
tion from Juliot, his wife. Exasperated to the last degree by this 
infidelity towards his sister, he uttered a groan of wrath and pain, 
and raised the ash staff he held, and. thrust with it at his brother- 
in-law, to repel him. The action was hasty; he did not intend 
to strike him, but to express his horror. The touch of the stick 
was sufficient to make Constantine blind with fury. He shook 
Featherstone off, wrenched the staff from his grasp, and struck 
him with it a blow so violent that Paul staggered back and fell 
against a stone. He tried to gather himself up; he was deadly 
pale. A stream of blood poured from his head. He swayed on 
his knees, put forth his hands to find a support, and sank back on 
the turf. 

Then Constantine heard a cry—and in another moment Love- 
day flew past him, knelt on the ground, and raised Paul in her 
arms, and strove to staunch his blood with her kerchief. 

Constantine stood staring at Paul’s white face, and the 
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streaming blood, without stirring, without thinking, frozen with 
consternation at what he had done. 

His rage evaporated, and his fears gained the upper hand. He 
looked about him. No one was present. None had seen the 
struggle save Loveday. 

Now all was over. The secret must come out. It could be 
retained nolonger. This quarrel with Paul would inevitably lead 
to his detection. 

‘What have you done?’ cried Loveday. ‘Oh, Con! Con! 
You have killed him, and added one sin to another. Run! 
Bring me water! Help me to carry him to the house! Oh, 
Con! I would you had struck and killed me instead.’ 

Constantine ran to the edge of the cliff, then returned. 

‘ Loveday,’ said he, ‘there is the boat below in which Paul 
Featherstone came. I shall take it and be off. I cannot, I dare 
not remain. Come with me. It will be safer for me if you do; 
then nothing can be extracted from you to criminate me.’ 

‘Oh, Constantine, run for water! I cannot leave him in this 
condition, insensible.’ 

‘Let him be—he is not killed, he is hurt, that is all, and when 
he comes round can practise passes on’ himself. It will be an 
occupation and an amusement. Comealong, Loveday! No time 
is to be lost. The weather is fine, and I will row down the coast 
till we reach Towan, then we will go together before my father, 
and ask his forgiveness and favour.’ 

‘I cannot go with you; I have told you that I will not do so. . 
Now, least of all, when Mr. Featherstone is in this condition. 
Bring me water.’ 

‘ How selfish you are, Loveday! you do not think of me. I 
must get away. I entreat you—as your husband I command you 
-—to accompany me.’ 

‘Constantine, you have forfeited your right to command. 
When -you have recovered my respect again I will submit to your 
orders, not earlier.’ 

‘There! he is becoming conscious. Come, or I shall believe 
that you care more for Paul Featherstone than for me.’ 

‘Constantine!’ she looked at him with an indignant flash in 
her dark eyes. 

‘I am not going to wait and waste valuable time,’ said he. 
‘If you will not come, stay and coddle Paul Featherstone. It 
will be some. time before I send for a disobedient wife.’ 
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Without looking at her again he descended the path to the 
beach. Carwithen, seeing him, hid behind a rock, fearing his 
anger. But Constantine had not observed him. He went to the 
boat, jumped in, and rowed himself away. 

‘Towan !’ he said, ‘ yes, that is my only chance now. I will 
return to Towan.’ 


CHAPTER XIIX. 
THE LAST CORD. 


CARWITHEN came up the path in the face of the cliff after that 
Constantine had gone off with the boat. On seeing that Paul 
Featherstone was hurt, and resting in Loveday’s arms, he came 
to his assistance. Shortly after Thomasine also arrived, and Paul 
was brought to consciousness, and was sufficiently recovered to 
stand. He had received a cut in the back of his head, and had 
lost a good deal of blood, but there was nothing dangerous in the 
wound, the skull was not broken. 

Loveday had taken the white kerchief from her neck and 
bound it round his head tightly, and arrested the bleeding. 

He signed to Carwithen and his daughter to withdraw, and 
then he said to Loveday: ‘ Madam, I shall feel obliged if you will 
say nothing about a struggle with Mr. Rock. The cut in my 
head was made by a stone in the ground, against which I fell.’ 

Loveday bowed her consent. There was an expression of sad- 
ness in his eyes as he looked at her that went to her heart. 

‘ Mr. Featherstone,’ she said, timidly, ‘I pray you not to judge 
me by appearances. I pray you to be pitiful and forbearing.’ 

‘Madam,’ he said, but he paused a long time before he spoke, 
‘ He who is over all knows how anxious, how eager I am to excuse 
you, but I cannot condone what is unexplained.’ 

She was silent. He waited for her to speak, but as she 
said nothing he went on slowly, sadiy—‘I will go in now to the 
cottage. Carwithen will attend tome. He can manage so trifling 
a cut as that I have received. I will return presently, and listen 
with patience to what you may wish to say, in the hope that you 
will be able to relieve my mind of a great —— pain.’ Then he 
withdrew. 

Loveday was left alone. Her shoulders and neck were un- 
covered, she had torn off her kerchief for Paul’s head. His blood 
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stained the bosom of her gown. There was a little water near 
the cottage—a land spring, and she washed it thereat. Then she 
stood on the cliff looking seaward. She saw Constantine’s boat, 
but he was already so far off that she could not distinguish him. 
She thought over what had taken place, and considered what she 
could say to Mr, Featherstone—how she could give a colourable 
explanation of her conduct. She could not account for her pre- 
sence there satisfactorily. Would he believe that she had found 
her way to Stanbury by accident? If he were persuaded that this 
was so, how could she explain the intimacy with Constantine ? 
She saw that to exculpate herself she must betray him, and, 
however unworthy he might be, that she could not do. If she had 
any lingering regard for Constantine after the discovery of his 
falsehood, he had dispelled it now by his insolence and injustice 
to Paul Featherstone. For this latter, Loveday had conceived 
the deepest respect. His simplicity of character, his earnest desire 
to do what was right and kind, had touched her heart; and the 
ungenerosity, the ingratitude of Constantine in attacking him, 
had filled her with horror and repugnance. She had known him 
to be weak; she now saw his irremediable worthlessness. If he 
had had any spark of good feeling lingering in his heart he could 
not have taunted Paul with such words, He was a coward and 
a scoundrel. 

With this discovery her love for him died, as her respect had 
died. Now he had dragged her into the lowest humiliation. He 
had left her to bear the shame of being regarded by Paul Feather-. 
stone as a woman lost to gratitude and to honour. Rather than 
that she should be lightly thought of, Constantine would have 
braved the worst had he possessed a manly spirit. He had pre- 
ferred to expose her to shame, and escape himself from danger. 

In about a quarter of an hour Paul Featherstone came forth 
from the cottage. Richard Carwithen had patched up the wound 
in his head with plaster, of which he fortunately had some. Paul 
came forward to Loveday, who was sitting meditatively on a sand- 
hill. She rose as he approached. He was very pale—paler than 
could be accounted for by the amount of blood he had lost. 

‘Will you permit me,’ he said, ‘to ask you a few questions, 
madam ? ” 

She had noticed that he ceased to address her as Miss Pen- 
halligan after he had learned that she was a widow. She bowed 
her head. 
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‘You will allow me to lean on this staff?’ he said, kneeling 
and picking up that with which Constantine had struck him. ‘I 
am shaken by the blow, and shall be glad of the support.’ 

He shrank from putting the questions to her which he had to 
put to her. 

‘I have thought it advisable to ask you a few things—to—to 
save you much speaking. It will be simpler and better. Carwithen 
has told me that Mr. Rock is gone. He took the boat and rowed 
away in the direction of Bude, not towards Marsland.’ 

‘Mr. Featherstone,’ said Loveday, in a low tone, with her 
hands clasped before her and her eyes on the ground, ‘I may tell 
you this—he is gone for ever. You will see him no more.’ 

Then she was silent; and he did not speak, but she felt that 
his eyes were on her face, searching it. 

‘Why has he gone?’ 

She was unable to answer. 

‘Madam,’ he said, in a very low tone, and his voice shook as 
he spoke, ‘as I was returning to consciousness I thought I heard 
his voice addressing you, and asking you to accompany him. And 
—TI heard you refuse ?’ 

‘Yes.’ She was as white as himself, and she was trembling. 

He clutched the staff, but his fingers opened and closed and 
worked nervously on it. 

‘I would say enough,’ he continued, after a long pause, 
‘but that I must know something more. I have my sister, my 
dear sister to consider.’ Then he stopped. He was not strong 
enough, after the blow and fall and the loss of blood, to proceed 
rapidly, and every sentence was torn from him with awrench of pain. 

‘I would hear further. Did you know him? Was there any 
attachment to—to him before you came to Marsland ?’ 

‘Yes,’ very faintly. 

‘One question more. Is Penhalligan your real name ?’ 

‘No.’ 

Then, involuntarily, a groan escaped him. Loveday looked 
up with terror. Had he divined the truth? No, he had not. 

‘Then,’ he said slowly, articulating each word distinctly, and 
each as it issued from his heart cost him a pang, and each as it 
fell on her ear entered and pierced her brain, ‘under a feigned 
name you made your way into my home, you followed him whom 
you loved, and who, I suppose, loved you. And then, when he 
had arranged all, you fled to him, to Stanbury.’ 
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With a cry of despair, putting up her quivering hands, she 
said, ‘No! No!’ 

‘Do not deny it,’ he went on, mastering his emotion with an 
effort which covered his brow with sweat drops. ‘ You left Mars- 
land, and came direct to Stanbury, where he was awaiting you. 
Carwithen told me all.’ 

What would her denial profit her? She raised her hands in 
speechless agony, put her fingers to her teeth, then let her 
hands fall again flat on her Jap, and her head hung down on her 
bosom, as if it were a flower-head that had been struck and broken, 
but not broken off. 

‘And yet,’ said he,‘I have to acknowledge a debt to you. 
The evening before you departed, you behaved honourably to me. 
When I asked you , 

She raised her hand to stop the words; she could not lift her 
eyes. 

‘You dealt with me conscientiously; you refused me. I 
thank God for that! both because it saved me from a terrible 
awakening when too late, but also for your own sake, because it 
shows me that your soul still stirs in response to generous feelings. 
And again, now, when he asked you to escape with him, the grace 
of God prevailed, you resisted the voice of the tempter, and f 
He could not speak any more. He shook; he was weeping; he 
was enfeebled by what he had undergone, and unable at this 
moment to retain the mastery. 

At the sound of his broken voice, and the sob that issued from 
his heart, Loveday’s frozen horror and despair gave way. She 
had been standing. She threw herself before him on her knees, 
she held up her clasped hands above her head, the tears poured 
from her eyes, and a storm of passionate weeping choked her 
words, 

‘Have patience with me !—Have pity on me !—Do not con- 
demn me !—Oh, do not think so badly of me !—I am not wicked! 
—I have been weak and have erred!-—I beseech you pardon me! 
—It is not all as you say!—I am not so lost as that!—And you! 
you! you to cast me out!—You to scorn and reject me!’ Then 
she bowed her face to the coarse sea-grass, and the pink and 
silver thrift, and the purple sea-lavender; and held her hands 
with the fingers interlaced tight, as though woven out of wire, 
over her lips to restrain them from saying more. 

‘I do not condemn you, said Paul, calmly. He had recovered 
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his composure, which had left him only for a moment. ‘I should 
indeed be an unworthy servant of Him who stooped and wrote on 
the sand when such an other was brought before him if I did not 
pity with an infinite and loving pity instead of condemnation. Far 
from speaking words of condemnation, I am thanking heaven that 
you are repentant, and hoping that this is the beginning of a new 
life. Stand up, I pray you. Do not lie there in the sand. Be 
composed. We must consider the future.’ 

She obeyed him mechanically. 

He walked away, leaning heavily on the staff, towards the edge 
of the cliff, and held his hand over his eyes, whilst he looked 
along the coast towards the south, as trying to see the boat in 
which Constantine was departing. He stood thus gazing for a 
long while motionless, but he saw nothing. It may be doubted 
whether he were in reality straining his eyes to follow the hoat 
and find the direction it was taking. After some time, during 
which he stood motionless, with his back towards Loveday, he 
turned and came to her. 

‘Let us sit down,’ he said, with composed voice. ‘I am not 
strong enough to stand long just now. I can speak better, and 
with less effort, if you will allow me to take my place on this 
stone.’ He did not look at her, fearing lest he should lose control 
over his voice if he saw her white tear-stained face, and large, 
entreating, anguish-brimming eyes. 

‘Madam,’ he said, ‘between you and me let the past be no 
more mentioned, or let it be spoken of as little as may be. I shall 
have to consider my sister, and break to her the news that she 
has lost her husband. I would spare her unnecessary pain; I 
would spare her the thought of evil. She must not hear your 
name associated with that of John Rock, she must have no sus- 
picion that your disappearance is in any way mixed up with his 
departure. I trust you will suffer me to decide for you what is 
best. What is best for you is also best for us. You will allow 
me to rule your course for a little while ?’ 

She bowed for an answer. He did not look at her, but he 
saw her shadow, and the motion of the shadow assured him of her 
consent. 

‘It will be advisable for you to remain here with Tamsin 
Carwithen, at least for a time.’ 

She assented, as before. 

‘You were taken in the storm, drenched to the skin, and were 
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found in a state of exhaustion and unconsciousness by Carwithen, 
who brought you here. This is what I shall tell Juliot, and what 
shall be given to the world. It will suffice. Mr. Rock has gone 
away on business of his own. Has he gone to his home?’ 

Loveday hesitated to admit this. 

‘IT have never asked him about his home. I understood he 
had none, and that his past was associated with misfortune. I 
did not press to know. I saw no need. Now I suspect that I was 
deceived by his very reticence. If you do not assure me to the 
contrary I will assert that he has gone to his home on business 
of his own.’ 

Loveday offered no denial. 

‘What is to follow time will decide. It is very important, 
madam, for your honour, that you should remain here, and that it 
be known throughout the neighbourhood that you are here, and 
that here you should continue for some time after it has become 
certain that John Rock has departed, never to return. You can 
understand my motives. I shall be glad that you accept my 
decision for your own sake, and for that of my sister.’ 

‘It shall be so,’ said Loveday. 

‘That you cannot return to Marsland, you see for yourself. 
Should Juliot come to you and entreat you to return, you must 
refuse. You can say, what is true, that your health incapacitates 
you from being of assistance to her. You can be understood to 
reside here, to lodge in this cottage with Tamsin Carwithen, till 
your health is recruited. And now, madam, farewell—for ever. 
I do not suppose we shall meet again. It is best not.’ He stood 
up. ‘ Your box, left at Marsland, shall be sent to you here. I 
believe the arrangement made—or contemplated—was such that 
a half-yearly notice should be given, and the salary was fixed, 
though not named. You will allow me to send you what we owe 
you, the notice to leave comes from me. Excuse me entering on 
these matters now, but as I may not see you again, I desire to 
make everything clear. Your box shall be sent over to-day, and 
with it the sum of money to which you are entitled, together 
with a little present which you will not, I am sure, pain my sister 
by refusing.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Featherstone!’ cried Loveday, ‘ Mr. Featherstone ! 
I cannot, I cannot bear this! I have now lost everything. Iam 
without a mother, without a home, and I have lost my husband, 
and I have lost. my brother. There is one thing to which I clung 
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—your respect; but that also is gone, and yet indeed I do not 
deserve it.’ 

‘ Madam,’ answered Paul, ‘it is possible that the explanation 
which would clear your conduct, which is denied to-day, may be 
afforded in the future. If you can assure me of that, the pity 
you now command will not be unaccompanied with respect.’ 

Loveday shook her head sadly. She could give him no hope 
of such an explanation, at least from her lips. If it came, which 
she doubted, it would be from Constantine. 

‘IT wish you farewell,’ said Paul, sorrowfully, after waiting for 
a reply. ‘We shall probably never meet again.’ 

He bowed solemnly, and went away. She looked after him 
with eyes filled with tears. She saw him, when he reached the 
cottage, unbind her kerchief from his head and give it to Tamsin, 
with a sign that it was to be returned to the owner. But Paul 
did not look back. Then he took a clean kerchief the daughter 
of old Carwithen gave him, and that he bound around his head. 
He would not take away with him any remembrance of Loveday. 

She understood his meaning in the action, and it overcame 
her. She had indeed lost everything—except his pity. 


CHAPTER L. 
AN APPARITION. 


SquirE GAVEROCK, Gerans, and Rose were in the room called the 
study, in which, however, no study was ever undertaken. They 
were all dressed in deep mourning. Mrs. Gaverock was dead, and 
had that day been buried. A stroke had fallen on her shortly 
after the departure of Loveday which had greatly affected her, 
and this was followed by another, from which she did not rally. 
Her departure had been without pain. She had faded away in 
sleep. How far the Squire had felt his wife’s loss none could say. 
He was not accustomed to show his emotion, it is possible that he 
did not feel much. ‘It is, taken all in all,’ said he, ‘a happy 
release. She wasn’t good for much of late, and no comfort to 
herself, let alone others. As for the maidens, she’d lost every 
mite of control over them. I do not know how it is with others; 
but for my part, I’d be shot or drowned rather than die soaking 
in bed, dying by inches. But,’ he added, philosophically, ‘ tastes 
differ, and there is no accounting for them.’ 
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On this occasion he had a bundle of bank-notes before him, 
and a paper. 

‘Here,’ said the Squire, ‘ you see what your mother’s will was, 
Gerans. She had her money tied up to her; not much, but some- 
thing, from eighty to a hundred a year, in the Three per Cents, 
and one or two other little matters. You see she had left every- 
thing to Constantine, but as he is dead she revoked, and by a 
codicil left all for life to Loveday ; and I was to dispose of some 
shares she had in the Bridgewater Canal at once, and pay over 
the proceeds to Loveday for her immediate necessities. Here is 
the money, but where is Loveday? She executed a deed of 
attorney just before the second fit she had to enable the sale at 
once, and so it was effected before she died, but I have only got 
the money to-day. Now it is at Loveday’s disposal, if I could find 
her. All the rest of your mother’s money—that is, the money in 
Consols—will come to you after Loveday’s death. It won’t go out 
of the family. I have nothing against what your mother did. 
Constantine made an ass of himself, and you must suffer. Eighty 
pounds a year would have been something to you; but, after all, 
you are well off, more comfortable than ever I was with your 
mother. She, when squeezed as tight as you could, was not 
worth quite a hundred, and Rose is worth four without squeezing.’ 

‘Dennis—I mean Mr. Penhalligan,’ said Rose, ‘has gone to 
Exeter to make inquiries. She has not written, and nothing has 
been heard concerning her. When he reached Launceston, he 
could learn no news; she had spent the night at the King’s Arms ~ 
and gone on by coach next day, but by which coach and whither 
no one had noticed.’ 

‘How did you hear that ?’ asked Gerans. 

‘Mr. Penhalligan wrote to me,’ she replied, colouring. ‘He 
knew I was very anxious, and promised to send me news the first 
opportunity.’ 

Gerans nodded. He was not surprised nor suspicious. No- 
thing more natural than that Rose should desire tidings of her 
friend and sister-in-law, nothing more proper than that Dennis 
should report progress. 

‘My old friend, Ennoder Hocking,’ said the Squire, ‘when he 
was dying was asked whether he would prefer to be buried in the 
old churchyard or in the new cemetery, and he replied that he 
would certainly prefer the new ground, because it lay on gravel 
and was healthier, whereas the old graveyard was on clay and a 
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“ rheumaticky place.” As for myself, I don’t care a farthing where 
I am buried, but I do care how I die. Bless my soul! what in- 
convenience and expense there is in a death-bed, and how quick 
and economical is an accident ; no long drawn-out sickness for me, 
if I may have my choice. But this is neither here nor there, only 
this I will say, Constantine showed his good sense and good taste 
in going out of this world in the way he did. No nursing, no doctor’s 
bill, no funeral expenses. I hope it will be the same with myself.’ 

Rose uttered a cry of terror. She was seated facing the window, 
and she saw a pale face looking in. The others, startled, turned 
in the same direction, but observed nothing ; they asked her what 
was the occasion of her alarm. 

‘I thought—I thought !’ she said, in trepidation, ‘ that I saw 
Gerans out there, looking deathly white. He looked in through 
the window glass and fixed his eyes on me.’ 

‘ That,’ said Gerans, ‘is impossible, for here I am in the flesh 
and in the solid, not very pallid, but fresh in colour.’ 

Even as he spoke the door behind him opened, and framed in 
the entrance stood Constantine, so like Gerans, but paler, that all 
who saw him were silent, startled, not knowing what to think— 
whether they had before them the ghost of Constantine or the 
‘double ’ of Gerans. 

‘Well!’ exclaimed Constantine, ‘what are you all staring at 
me for in that mazed manner? Do you take me for a spectre? 
Not impossible ; you have been eager enough to reckon me among 
the dead, not an effort did you make to discover whether I were 
alive. Don’t you know me again, father; or has disappointment 
taken the breath out of your lungs? Gerans, here I am to trouble 
you again.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ exclaimed Gerans, springing up, and rushing 
to his brother with open arms. ‘Constantine, old fellow! Is this 
really you? Oh, my God! howglad Iam.’ He clasped his hand 
and shook it, then caught his brother in his arms, and hugged 
him. ‘Iam rejoiced! Who ever would have expected this ?’ 

‘What, Constantine thrown up by the sea?’ exclaimed the 
Squire. ‘Humph! come forward, and let me have a look at you.’ 

Rose gazed on the restored brother with amazement. He was 
extraordinarily like her husband. Of late Gerans had lost much 
of his cheerfulness, and this brought him into closer resemblance 
to the pale, depressed man who stood before them. 

‘So you are Constantine,’ said old Gaverock, without mani- 
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festing any exuberant delight at the recognition. ‘ Always too late 
for everything. Look here.’ He spread out the bank-notes on 
the table. ‘ Here are four hundred pounds, the proceeds of the 
sale of the Bridgewater Canal shares ; but they are not for you. 
There are two thousand six hundred in the Three per Cents, but 
they are not for you. Just returned too late for the plunder.’ 

‘What do you mean, father?’ asked Constantine, whilst his 
eyes rested eagerly, greedily on the money. 

‘I mean this, that your mother is no more. And as you 
chose to keep away and sham dead, she has left her money to 
Loveday instead. And now we do not know what has become of 
her. You do not, I suppose ?’ 

‘I—how should I know ?’ 

His father looked at him from head to foot. He had been in 
his boat for some time rowing, had not been able to get much 
to eat, had been wet and exhausted, and had no appearance of 
prosperity about him. 

‘Do you see this?’ asked old Gaverock. ‘Four hundred 
pounds in notes, and some small gold and silver over. You don’t 
look to me as if you had had the handling of this sort of thing 
where you have been.’ 

‘No,’ laughed Constantine, contemptuously. ‘Where I have 
been I have not fingered much money.’ 

‘I can believe that,’ said Gaverock; and he put the notes 
away in a pocket-book, and the coin in a purse, thrust them into 
his library table drawer, locked it, and put the key in his pocket. - 
‘But this might have been yours, had you not been hiding and 
made us believe you were dead. Now, your best way is to find 
your wife, and ask her to provide you with a shilling or two for 
clean linen.’ 

‘Con,’ said Gerans, ‘look at Rose. She is my wife now, and 
your sister-in-law.’ 

Constantine held out his hand, but Rose accepted it without 
alacrity. His close resemblance to her husband was strange to 
her. 

‘You have come from a distance,’ she said. ‘ You are hungry 
and tired. I will hasten supper.’ 

‘Ah!’ said he, ‘do so. I have not eaten anything since early 
morning.’ 

‘Sit down,’ said Hender Gaverock, pointing to a chair on the 
other side of the table. ‘Whence come you? From the bottom 
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of the sea? The last I saw of you was on the keel of the Mer- 
maid, when a sea went over her. What have you been doing 
with yourself all this time ?’ 

Constantine shrugged his shoulders. ‘One thing to-day, 
something else to-morrow—whatever offered.’ 

‘Why did you not go back to Nankivel; why did you not 
communicate with us ?’ 

‘Nankivel! I had had enough of a lawyer’s office. I did not 
write, because I had no pleasant news to tell.’ 

‘That you have not done well is no wonder tome. You are 
not the man to make a fortune.’ 

‘I’m not an eldest son, born with a gold spoon in his mouth, 
who gets the property and the heiress.’ 

His father brought his fist down on the table. 

‘Whose fault is it that you did not get the heiress, Con? 
Your own—you married a beggar.’ 

‘Father,’ interposed Gerans. ‘What is the advantage of 
going back to the past? Con is here, alive, that suffices. He is 
welcome, and we are rejoiced to see him; if he is unlucky, home 
is the place for him, where his best friends will endeavour to 
comfort him. If he had been fortunate, we should have rejoiced. 
Whether he returns to us prosperous or unfortunate is of little 
moment, so long as we have him again, risen from the dead.’ 

‘I want to know,’ said the old man, rapping on the table 
again, ‘I want to know what he has been about all this while? 
It is getting on for two years since he disappeared. What has he 
been about? Where has he been hiding?’ 

‘I tell you,’ answered Constantine, sullenly, ‘I have been in 
various places, trying my hand at various things. IfI was picked 
up by an outward-bound vessel for the West Indies, and went 
there, and have now come back—what have you to say to 
that ?’ 

‘Your complexion is not tanned enough for the sun of the 
West Indies,’ said old Gaverock. 

‘That shows you know nothing about the matter. Do you 
suppose that one can return in six days from the New World, and 
bring one’s tanned skin back. A voyage is long enough to bleach 
the face ; besides, I have been ill.’ 

‘One can see that,’ said Gerans. ‘Do not be unkind to him, 
father. Poor Con has been ill, and has suffered. Why, the father 
in the parable ran to meet his son when he returned, and he was 
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a prodigal. Con has not been that, and you are scarcely gracious 
to him.’ 

‘Do not you meddle,’ said old Gaverock, angrily. ‘ I know what 
Iam about. It is not for the yellow beaks to instruct the parent 
birds. I must know all about you, Constantine, before I receive 
you cordially. The prodigal returned with a confession, and 
therefore was taken to his father’s heart. You come back with 
evasion and equivocation; therefore I hold you at a distance, 
with the table between us.’ 

He continued rapping angrily on the board. His temper was 
rising. He stood up and paced the room with his usual huge 
strides, and with his hands in his pockets. Constantine’s eyes 
followed him. Dusk had set in, and it was becoming dark in the 
room. 

‘First of all, you married without my leave, and left me in 
ignorance of the circumstance ; then you were washed off the keel 
of the Mermaid, when I, the older by more than double your 
years, held on. Then you let us suppose you were dead; and so 
your mother has left her money away to Loveday, for her own 
irresponsible, private, and independent use. Then you come 
home, without a profession, without money, and, of course, want 
to be helped on to your feet.’ 

Constantine looked askance at his father. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I do want help. I have made up my mind to 
settle in the West Indies. I will have a sugar plantation there, 
and negroes to work for me; but land and slaves are not to be. 
had for nothing. I have come home to ask you to assist me, and 
then I will trouble you no more.’ 

‘Loveday is your wife. She has four hundred pounds. You 
must settle matters with her. I suppose you intend to take her 
with you?’ 

‘You tell me that Loveday is lost.’ 

‘Yes, but she will be found. Her brother is gone in search 
of her. People do not get lost for long in England.’ 

‘I do not intend to take her out with me at first, till I have 
my estate and house; after that, I will write, or return for 
her,’ 

‘ Well, you must settle matters with her. I can give you 
nothing.’ 

‘I cannot wait till she is found. I have to be off in a few 
days. I do not wish to meet Dennis Penhalligan.’ 
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‘Why not? Are you a coward?’ 

‘I do not wish to quarrel.with him. We nigh came to blows 
before, and we are sure to come to an angry encounter now if we 
meet. He is my brother-in-law, and I do not want to hurt him. 
In a little while all will be right. I shall have my sugar planta- 
tion and my negroes, and be a thriving man, with a good house, 
and Loveday will be with me; and then Dennis may come out and 
doctor my blacks, if he cannot succeed with white people here. 
He is inclined to be my enemy now because Iam down. But 
when I am up, he will be amiable enough. No, I will not meet 
him. Why should you not give me the money, father? Loveday 
is sure to approve.’ 

‘But supposing she does not, then I shall have to make it 
up to her. No, no.’ 

‘Then let me have five hundred pounds to start with. I am 
your son, you are bound to provide for me.’ 

‘Did I not pay a premium to Nankivel for you? Who for- 
feited that? Ihave no money to advance. I am always out of 
pocket. I can’t sell without Gerans’s consent, and if he consented 
I would not do it—not reduce the property for you.’ 

‘Why not? I am your son. Why is Gerans to have every- 
thing and I nothing?’ 

‘It is your own fault if you have nothing. You were put ina 
lawyer’s office, and on the road to a livelihood, and that oppor- 
tunity you threw away. I had an heiress for you worth five 
hundred per annum, and you married Loveday on the sly, and 
threw that chance away. You were your mother’s favourite son 
and heir to all her money, and you let her suppose you were dead, 
and so you have lost her money, which has gone to Loveday. 
Now you are dependent on your wife. Find her, and get her to 
advance you the five hundred pounds. I will tell you what I 
think, Constantine. Some men are like skittles, set up to be 
bowled over. You may set them up a hundred times, and they 
go over on their sides a hundred and one times. You are one 
of these. You have no independence of character, no manliness 
of heart.’ 

‘That is the fatherly reception I get,’ sneered Constantine. 
‘ Because I return with empty pockets Iam unwelcome, had I come 
back with a full purse I should have been made much of. I am not 
the prodigal son of the Gospel who returns snuffling and beseeching 
forgiveness. I came back to demand my rights, and, by God! I 
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will have them ; and, what is more, you'll be eager to give me the 
money to get me off.’ 

Old Gaverock went hastily out of the room; he was so angry 
that he feared an explosion, and he had sufficient sense to avoid 
that on the night of his lost son’s return. 

‘You must not speak to father in that manner, Con,’ 
cautioned Gerans. ‘He is unaccustomed to it, and cannot 
bear it.’ 

‘Pshaw!’ exclaimed Constantine, ‘he will have to open his 
eyes wide before long to what I say, unless > he went to the 
locked drawer where the money was, ‘ unless he furnishes me with 
this,’ 


(To be continued.) 
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CONCERNING MEN. 
BY A WOMAN, 


I AVE been asked to write a paper giving a woman’s opinions 
upon men; the reason urged for this request being ‘ that a woman 
who has for the purposes of literary art analysed the minds of men 
and women must have reached valuable conclusions as to the mutual 
limitations of each sex, and its supplementation by the other.’ 

It may be so. One cannot have written novels for forty years 
without much study and observation of human character, to say 
nothing of the inevitable experience which a long life brings. 
And yet I have hesitated. We all know ourselves better than 
outsiders do, and I am conscious of having lived, in a sense, out 
of the world—a quiet happy domestic existence, which never 
brought me in contact with really bad men. Consequently, pessi- 
mistic or Zolaesque studies of them had no charm for me; and I 
have shared with many other female writers the accusation that 
all my men are ‘ women’s men,’ 7.e, men, painted, not as they are, 
but after the ideal—a woman’s ideal—of what they ought to be. 
Perhaps we might retort how very little men know of us, and how 
unlike to real women are the heroines of many male novelists. 
The difference seems to be, that a woman’s man is generally 
gifted with impossible virtues, while a man’s woman, if not 
enchantingly wicked, is often so tame and weak, even silly, like 
Thackeray’s Amelia and a dozen more I could name, that the best 
of her sex would be ashamed to own her. 

Be that as it may, I will not argue the question ; I have been 
asked to say my say, and I say it, without dogmatism, but also 
without fear. 

It is as well to premise, however, that all my observations and 
experience of life have confirmed me in one belief, viz. that while, 
as a rule, the average woman is superior to the average man, more 
estimable, lovable, nay, often more capable and reliable, there 
are exceptional men nobler than any woman; for the simple 
reason that the masculine nature is larger and stronger, with 
wider possibilities for both evil and good. 


All thy passions, matched with mine, 
Are like moonlight unto sunlight and as water unto wine, 
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is a truth affirmed by a wise man, which should never be ignored 
in a woman’s judgment of men. 

Also, though we find continual exceptions—women as strong as 
many a man, and men tenderer than most women—still the creed 
that ‘woman is the lesser man’ does in the main hold good, 
intellectually as well as physically. Morally, I doubt. In purity, 
single-mindedness, unselfishness, faithfulness, the ordinary man 
is distinctly below the ordinary woman. You would have but to 
look in, Asmodeus-like, upon any fifty households of your 
acquaintance, comparing the husbands with the wives, the brothers 
with the sisters, in their internal and domestic, not their outside 
society life, to be pretty sure that such is the case. But, as I 
shall presently show, this is mainly the women’s fault. 

It is better to bow before an unseen divinity than to adore 
the fish-bone fetish of a South Sea Islander; therefore, if I judge 
severely men as they are, it is because I have never swerved from 
my belief in what they are capable of, or my early ideal of what 
they ought to be. 

Much as has been said about the equality of the sexes, and 
great as is the indignation of some of us at being considered ‘ the 
weaker sex,’ I am afraid that absolute equality between men and 
women is impossible. Nature herself sets her face against it ; and 
chiefly by the desire implanted in most women’s breasts to look up, 
physically and mentally, to some one greater than themselves; 
unto whom they can cling, and on whom they can rely, without 
any sense of inferiority. Not merely to love but to worship, to. 
make herself a mat for the man’s feet to walk over, to believe 
everything he does and says is right, to be ready to live for him 
or die for him, and merge her own identity completely in his— 
this, I think, is the instinct of most women, or at least the noblest 
half of them. It is Nature; and Nature, we must allow, is occa- 
sionally right. 

Nature, too, lays down limits beyond which women, in the 
aggregate, cannot pass. She means them to be—not men, or 
rather imitation men, but the mothers of men. I am old- 
fashioned enough to believe that every girl’s education, mental, 
moral, physical, ought to be primarily with a view to wifehood 
and motherhood, the highest and happiest destiny to which any 
woman can attain. Even when Fate denies them this chiefest 
blessing—as, considering the large surplus female population in 
the world, must often be the case—she still leaves them the 
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possibility of being the spiritual mothers of a new generation— 
as maiden aunts, Sisters in Orphanages, hospital nurses, and the 
like. While sufficient to themselves, able to do their own work in 
the world, solitary but strong—unmarried women may still keep up, 
as many an cld maid does keep up, the natural maternal instinct ; 
by helping all helpless creatures and becoming an ennobling in- 
fluence to mankind in the aggregate, if not to the individual man. 

This abstract mother-impulse, absent in the other sex—a 
man loves his own children, but seldom any other man’s—is, I 
believe, the keynote of feminine nature, and has its roots in 
distinct psychological and physiological laws. Man is made of 
muscle and brains; by them he has to govern the world. His 
very selfishness, or, call it selfism, his hardness and masterfulness, 
are, in one sense, a necessity, else he would never be able to fight 
his way and protect those whom he is bound to protect. But 
woman’s kingdom is the heart. A woman without tenderness, 
without gentleness, without the power of self-suppression to an 
almost infinite degree, is a creature so anomalous that she cannot 
fail to do enormous harm, both to her own sex and to the other. 
She ceases to be the guardian angel she was meant to be, and 
becomes an angel-faced devil, working woe wherever she appears. 

One often hears girls, and very good girls too, declaring that 
‘they like men far better than women,’ and putting in mankind 
a sublime impossible trust, which if the other sex justified we 
should have no ‘strong-minded’ women. It is the reaction after 
loss, the unfaith which follows on broken idols, which makes a 
great many foolish women join in the howl against men. They 
begin by being blind worshippers, and end either as rebels or 
slaves. Only a very few have courage to take the medium course, 
and, while refusing either to adore or condemn, content them- 
selves with simply loving ; a wise open-eyed love, which sees faults 
even in the best-beloved, and, loving still, steadily tries to amend 
them. 

For many of the sins of mankind women have themselves to 
blame. First, for their viciousness and coarseness, women being 
either too ignorant or too cowardly to exact from men the same 
standard of virtue which men expect from them. Secondly, for 
their tyranny, because the laws and customs of many generations 
have placed women far too much in the power of men ; and even 
were it not so, their own warm affections make them too easy slaves. 
Thirdly, for the selfishness which—doubtless with righteous reason 
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—is so deeply implanted in the masculine breast, that a thoroughly 
unselfish man is almost a /wsus nature. And no wonder, since 
from his cradle his womenkind have adored him. Mothers, nurses, 
sisters, all join in the sweet flattery, the perpetual acquiescence, 
which make him, as boy and man, think far too much of himself. 
Then, perhaps, comes a period of innocent tyranny from his 
sweetheart, which he soon repays by tyrannising over his wife. 
Thus, except that brief season when Love has 


Struck the chord of self, which, trembling, passed in music out of sight, 


there is, for the ordinary man—I do not say the ideal man, or 
even the specially good man—no time in his life when he is not 
bolstered up in his only too natural egotism by the foolish sub- 
servience or adoring love-servitude of the women about him. 

Loving and serving is a woman’s destiny, but it should be 
done in a right way. To yield to a man when you know he is in 
the wrong, to teach others that he must be yielded to whether 
right or wrong, is to place him on a pedestal where not one man 
in twenty thousand could stand steady. The unspoken creed of 
many a household, especially in the last generation, that the girls 
must always give in to the boys, that endless money should be 
spent on the boys’ education and career in the world, while the 
girls must shift for themselves—this it is, I believe, which has 
brought about that painful reaction, in which women are gradually 
unsexing themselves, trying to doa multitude of things which 
Nature never meant them to do, and losing sight of that which 
she did mean, viz. that they should be, first the wives and mothers, 
and, failing that, the friends, consolers, and helpers of men. 

This they can be in a hundred ways, without attempting the 
impossible, and without controverting the supposed Christian 
doctrine that the man is the head of the woman; as he ought 
to be if he deserves it, but which when truly deserving he will 
seldom obnoxiously claim to be. It is a curious fact, which I 
have noticed throughout my life, that the strongest, noblest, 
wisest men are those who are the least afraid of granting to women 
all the ‘rights’ they could possibly desire, and the most generous 
in allowing them all the qualities, so often dormant through 
neglected education, which they possess in common with men. 

One of these, strange as it may appear, is the ‘business 
faculty,’ usually attributed to men only—except in France, 
where, especially among the bourgeoisie, ‘Madame’ does the 
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business of the family, which prospers accordingly. Despite her 
revolutions there is no richer, more economical, nor more thriving 
country than France, and none where women do more work or are 
more highly regarded. 

‘I would never let my daughter marry an Englishman,’ said 
to me once a French lady, a better ‘ business woman’ and doing 
daily more practical work than most men ; ‘ vos maris Anglais sont 
toujours tyrans.’ I hope not! but I think English husbands and 
fathers would be wiser if, instead of saying contemptuously that 
‘women never understand business,’ they taught their womenkind 
to understand it. This would lighten their own hands amazingly, 
take from them half the worries which convert them into sup- 
posed ‘tyrants,’ besides being an incalculable advantage to the 
women themselves. 

Men, from their large ego, have a tendency to take interest 
chiefly in their own affairs, to see things solely from their own 
point of view, and to judge things, not as they are, but as the 
world will look at them with reference to their individual selves, 
But their power and inclination to take trouble are rarely equal 
to a woman’s. Her very narrowness makes her more conscientious 
and reliable in matters of minute detail. A man’s horizon is 
wider, his vision larger, his physical and intellectual strength 
generally greater than a woman’s; but he is asa rule less prudent, 
less careful, less able to throw himself out of himself, and into 
the interests of other people. Granted acapable woman, and one 
who has had even a tithe of the practical education that all men 
have or are supposed to have, she will doa matter of business, 
say an executorship, secretaryship, &c., as well as any man, or 
even better than most men, because she will take more pains. 

Did girls get from childhood the same business training as 
boys, and were it clearly understood in all families that it is no 
credit but rather a discredit for women to hang helpless on the 
men instead of doing their own work, and if necessary earning 
their own living, I believe society would be not the worse but the 
better for the change. Men would find out that the more they 
elevate women the greater use they get out of them. If instead 
of a man working himself to death for his unmarried daughters, 
and then leaving them ignominiously dependent upon male 
relations, he educated them to independence, made them able 
both to maintain and to protect themselves, it would save him 
and them a world of unhappiness. They would cease to be either 
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the rivals—a very hopeless rivalry—or the playthings first and 
afterwards the slaves of men; and become, as was originally in- 
tended, their co-mates, equal and yet different, each sex supplying 
the other’s deficiencies, and therefore fitted to work together, not 
apart, for the good of the world. 

What this work should be, individual capacity alone must 
decide. There are so many things which women cannot do, that 
I think men would be wise as well as just, in letting them do 
whatever they can do. As clerks, bookkeepers, secretaries, poor 
law guardians, superintendents of hospitals and similar institu- 
tions, they would, if properly trained, be quite as capable as men. 
The oft repeated cry that thereby they lower the rate of wages 
and take the bread out of men’s mouths is only that of feeble 
fear. Women must either be maintained or maintain themselves ; 
itis no injury but a relief to men when those to whom Providence 
has not given the blessed duties of wives and mothers do maintain 
themselves, in any lawful and possible way. 

So many ways are to them absolutely impossible. They can- 
not be soldiers, sailors, or enter on any profession which entails 
violent physical exertion- or endurance. Mentally, too, their 
powers are limited. Exceptional female brains there are, equal 
to male, but I believe the average young woman would never 
go through the curriculum of our public schools and colleges 
without serious harm, especially to that nervous organisation 
which is far more delicate than that of the average young man, 
and to the general health which is so important not only to her= 
self but to the next generation. ‘Send me,’ wrote a colonial 
bishop in want of missionary help, ‘send me a cargo of capable 
old maids. But any career which young maidens are put to, 
which is likely to unfit them for their natural destiny, as mothers 
of the men and women to be, must be injurious to the future of 
the world. 

Therefore, in one profession where men have exceedingly 
resented our entrance, great caution is required that it should be 
entered solely by exceptional women, gifted not only with mascu- 
line aspirations but masculine strength, mental and physical— 
I mean the medical profession. Nevertheless, to exclude them 
altogether would be a great mistake. Whether women could ever 
make as good doctors as men, 7.¢. general practitioners, consulting 
physicians, surgeons or scientists, is very doubtful; but there is 
one branch of the profession which in modern times men have 
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taken to themselves, and which women would do well to take 
back again into their own hands. Obstetric practice once did 
belong, and still ought to belong exclusively to capable, carefully 
trained, and experienced medical women. No medical man, with 
his many daily cases of ordinary illness—often infectious illness— 
and his very limited time, ought to have anything to do with that 
crisis which requires patience, caution, prudence, and above all 
no hurry or worry. I believe the number of women, especially 
poor women, who have been actually murdered through having 
male attendance in their hour of need, would, if known, be enough 
argument for our sex to hold its own, and, on this point at least, 
stand by one another, and educate a phalanx of capable accouch- 
euses who should effectually absorb this branch of the medical 
profession, leaving to men all the rest. 

Few, at best, will be the number of women who have brains, 
will, and physical stamina enough to compete with men in the 
arena of the world, fewer still those who have any wish to do it. 
Half of us would rather stay at home and do our work, domestic 
work ; the other and inferior half prefer to let the man work, 
while they run about and enjoy themselves. But such exceptional 
women as have masculine aspirations and masculine capacities 
may safely be allowed to use the one and gratify the other. 
There will always be enough of us left who are content to be 
mere daughters, sisters, wives and mothers, willing to merge our- 
selves in the men we love, to spend and be spent for them, often 
with small thanks and no reward, except the comfort of knowing 
that they could not well do without us, and that after all it does 
not much matter which does the work of life, so that it is done. 

That as a whole men do it better than we, is, I think, a 
mistake. Their labours are seen, ours unseen. Their aims are 
larger, perhaps nobler, but they are less persistent than we are; 
more prone to get ‘ weary of well doing.’ In physical courage they 
excel us, but in moral courage I think very few men are equal to 
women. (The reader must pardon this continual repetition of ‘I 
think’ and ‘I believe,’ necessary in some way to neutralise the 
sweeping dogmatism which is at once so odious and so difficult to 
avoid.) Arrant cowards as many of us are in the matter of our 
affections, ready to do anything rather than contradict a bad- 
tempered husband or vex a disagreeable brother, when it comes 
to any great moral heroism, or that endurance which is often 
greater than heroism, there are few men so strong and brave as a 
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woman. It is well known in the statistics of lunatic asylums 
that the largest proportion of male patients have been driven mad 
by worldly misfortunes. Not so with us. We can endure almost 
any amount of external suffering; stand on our feet and support 
others. The thing which breaks our hearts and turns our brains 
is, as statistics also prove, inward anguish. We can endure life 
and face death, but our one vulnerable point is our affections. 

It seems as if this paper ‘ concerning men’ were drifting into 
an essay upon women, yet both are so inevitably mixed up together 
that it is difficult to divide them. But there is one point of 
difference between men and women which I ought not quite to 
pass over, and yet shall not dilate upon, for I believe no woman is 
capable of fairly judging it. Mercifully for the world, very few 
women can in the least understand that side of men’s nature, in 
which the senses predominate over or are perpetually fighting 
with the soul, so that an originally noble human being can sink 
down to the level of Calypso’s swine. I question if even an 
ordinary woman—being a good woman—can realise the state of 
mind which results in a man’s making some wretched mésalliance, 
or sinking under the unlawful thraldom of a Cleopatra, an Aspasia, 
ora Phryne. Such things are, but most of us women can hardly 
comprehend them. We may, under some extraordinary self- 
delusion, fall in love with a bad man and cling to him from duty 
or tenderness long after love has departed, but we seldom plunge 
as a man does, open-eyed, into the nets spread by a bad woman, 
whom he knows to be a bad woman, and yet cannot help himself. 
The story of Samson and Delilah, repeated age after age among 
men, is not often told of us women. 

Nor is this common in lesser forms of folly or guilt. If we 
sin, it is generally through self-deception, but men do it with 
their eyes open. I remember once at a dinner-party hearing my 
host piteously lamenting over his gout, because of which his doctor 
had. prohibited wine. Immediately afterwards I saw him toss 
off a bumper of champagne. ‘ Why do you do that ?’ I asked. 
‘Oh, because,’ he hesitated, ‘ because I can’t help it.’ He is dead 
now, but before his death his splendid fortune had all melted 
away, and his wife and children were earning their daily bread. 
And why? Because of that miserable contemptible ‘can’t help 
it.” Now, if there is one thing in which the average woman is 
superior to the average man, it is because she generally can 
‘help it.’ 
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But, I repeat, some, nay, many, men are found, nobler than the 
very noblest of women. One perhaps toils all his life at a trade 
he hates, yet which happens to be the only calling in which he 
can earn the family bread; another resigns silently all the lawful 
pleasures of existence, intellectual and social, to that same cruel 
necessity of providing for his dear ones; a third, year after year, 
endures with sublime patience the fretfulness of an invalid wife 
or the sin and misery of a drunken one. A fourth, less wretched 
than these, yet still most unfortunate, having married from 
gratitude or impulse, still year after year honourably and faith- 
fully puts up with the companionship of a woman who is no 
companion at all, with whom he has not the slightest sympathy, 
whom he either never loved rightly or has long ceased to love, 
yet for a whole lifetime he hides this fact and its consequences in 
his own bosom, without ever letting the world find out, or guess 
that he himself has found out, what he now knows to have been a 
terrible mistake. Such instances, not rare, are enough to prove 
even to the most virulent of his feminine detractors, that man, 
‘made in the image of God,’ has something godlike about him 
still, something that we women are justified in admiring and 
adoring; devoting, nay, sacrificing, ourselves to him, as I am 
afraid we shall do to the end of the chapter. 

But the sacrifice ought to be a just and right one, else it is 
worse than useless—sinful. Any self-devotion which makes its 
object selfish and conceited, as a man can scarcely fail to be with 
a circle of women blindly worshipping him; any foolish tender- 
ness which, instead of strengthening, weakens him; any slavish 
fear which rouses all his dormant love of power into positive 
tyranny, these things are in us women not virtues but vices. A 
certain novel lately published, entitled ‘This Man’s Wife,’ in 
which a ‘ pattern’ woman believes blindly for about twenty years 
in a villain of a husband, sacrificing to him her father and mother, 
her child, two faithful friends, once lovers, and herself, is a picture 
that outrages all one’s notions of common-sense and justice, and 
when the woman dies at last one is inclined to say, not ‘ What a 
martyr!’ but ‘ What a fool!’ 

The relation between men and women ought to be as equal 
and as righteous as their love ; also as clear-sighted, that by means 
of it each may educate and elevate the other; both looking 
beyond each other to that absolute right and perfect love, without 
which all human love must surely soon or late melt away in 
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disenchantment, distaste, or even actual dislike. For love can 


-die—there is no truth more certain and more terrible ; and each 


human being that lives carries within himself or herself the possi- 
bility of being its murderer. 

It will be seen that in all my judgments I have held a medium 
course, because, to me at least, this appears the only one possible. 
Neither sex can benefit by over-exalting or lowering the other. 
They are meant to work together, side by side, for mutual help 
and comfort, each tacitly supplying the other’s deficiencies, 
without recriminations, or discussions as to what qualities are 
or are not possessed by either. The instant they begin to fight 
about their separate rights they are almost sure to forget their 
mutual duties, which are much more important to the conservation 
of society. 

For—let them argue as they will—neither can do without the 
other; and though, as I remember once hearing or reading, it is 
most true that only at one special time of life are they absolutely 
essential each to each, that after the heyday of youth has gone by, 
most men prefer the society of men and women of women—except 
of the one, if ever found, who is its other half, its ‘ spirit’s mate, 
compassionate and wise ’—still, in most lives, and above all in 
married lives, a man is to a woman and a woman to a man, even 
when all passion has died out, a stronghold, a completeness, such 
as no two women or two men ever can be to one another. The 
Maker of all things made it so, and we cannot alter it. 

To sum up, I fear that, argue as we may, we shall never 
arrive at any clearer elucidation of this great mystery, than the 
eminently practical one conveyed in most perfect poetry by one of 
the wisest of our century, whose serene old age will only confirm 
the belief of his ardent youth. It is Alfred Tennyson who tells 
us that women and men are 

Not like to like, but like in difference, 

Yet in the long years liker they must grow ; 

The man be more of woman, she of man— 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world ; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in child-ward care, 
Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind. 


Till at the last she set herself to man, 
Like perfect music unto noble words. 





MELCHIOR RAGETLI; OR, THE LIFE OF 
A SWISS PORTER. 


PART I. 


BerorE I took up my residence in Switzerland I used often to 
wonder how that useful and important functionary, the concierge 
in a Swiss hotel, obtained his education. The familiarity with 
many languages displayed by Swiss porters, and their acquaintance 
with the ways and wants of different nations, struck me as singular. 
They could not have afforded to spend much money on their early 
training ; and yet they seemed to have been everywhere, and to 
know a little about everything in Europe. 

Lately I have been in a position to obtain much information 
from the men themselves regarding their past lives. And I think 
it may be interesting to condense this into a narrative, which shall 
explain every step in a porter’s career from boyhood to the period 
when he stands in middle life with dignity at the entrance of 
some palatial hotel like the Schweizerhof at Lucerne. 

It will be convenient to give the hero of my tale a name and 
birthplace, although I must premise that he is purely a fictitious 
personage. At the same time I shall be careful to record no in- 
cident which has not been related to me by some particular person 
as a detail of his experience.! 

We will suppose, then, that he was born in 1860 at Emsenau, in 
the Rhine Valley, above the ancient town of Chur. Emsenau is a 
large village surrounded by broad open meadows and orchards, on 
the one side sweeping away to the turbulent river, on the other 
ascending gently to those solemn woods of pine and larch which 
climb the mountain sides, until the summer pastures of the Alps 
are reached, with crags and tracts of snow to crown them. The 
commune or Gemeinde of Emsenau owns a wide extent of culti- 
vated ground, large forests, and alps sufficient to maintain a 
couple of thousand cows. Each of the burghers receives an allot- 
ment of nearly three acres, which he holds during his lifetime. 

? T must add that ell my facts refer to the Canton of Graubiinden, where I 
reside. It is possible that minute criticism would reveal some inaccuracies or 


debatable points in my statements. But I have been at pains to make these as 
literally accurate as I could, 
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He is also entitled to cut wood enough from the common forests 
to supply his homestead through the year; and he may send a 
certain number of cows to graze freely on the alps in summer. 
Yet the inhabitants of Emsenau are poor; for it has often been 
observed that wealthy communes do not encourage industry. The 
men marry too early on the expectation of the allowances made 
them by the Gemeinde. 

The father of my hero was a man who had collected a small 
competency in his youth by the somewhat singular industry of 
smuggling Swiss subjects over the frontier into Italy. He was, in 
fact, a secret recruiting agent for King Bomba, and received hand- 
some fees for each stalwart Graubiindener whom he added to the 
Neapolitan army. Military service under foreign Governments 
being prohibited by the laws of the Confederation, Christopher 
Ragetli had to conduct his men by the most precipitous paths and 
inaccessible passes he could think of. Upon one occasion, as he 
told me, he marched two days and a night without halting. He 
is now a vigorous man of sixty, spare and sinewy, with grizzled 
hair and piercing black eyes. 

Before 1860 the Ragetlis had already been blessed with two 
sons, whom they christened respectively Caspar and Balthazar. 
Accordingly, when the subject of this history arrived upon the 
scene, he received the name of Melchior. These brothers are still 
called ‘ The Three Kings’ or ‘The Three Wise Men of the East’ 
by their friends, and I may mention that all three of them have 
been at some time porters. In the course of twelve years two 
sisters and another brother were added to the family. 

Christopher Ragetli built his own house upon his own land 
with some of King Bomba’s Neapolitan ducats. It is a pleasant 
wooden dwelling, standing in an apple orchard outside the village. 
A vine has been trained over the whole of the south front, and in 
June the garden blossoms with magnificent white lilies, There 
is a big barn for hay and fire-wood, communicating with the house 
by a long open gallery. One of the ground-floor rooms is used as 
a carpenter’s workshop; and in the largest bedroom standsa loom 
at which the mother and daughters weave cloth for family wear. 
Such a homestead realises the ideal of peasant proprietorship. In 
it, although there is little money, frugal plenty abounds. Nothing 
has to be bought except coffee, sugar, spice, salt, and such things 
for the table, with a few indispensable articles of clothing and in- 
struments of labour, which cannot be fashioned at home, When 
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shall we in England arrive at the like state of living, so earnestly 
and wisely desired by Mr. Ruskin ? 

The people of Emsenau are Catholic, and use the Romanisch 
language. In its purest form, as spoken by the natives of the 
Vorder Rheinthal, Romanisch or Ladinisch is a well-preserved 
dialect of rustic Latin. In the Rhine Valley, where Emsenau is 
situated, it has, however, been largely adulterated with German, 
while in the Engadine it tends more and more to assimilation with 
Italian. There are several varieties of the dialect to be found in 
isolated valleys of the Grisons, all of them testifying to the long 
occupation of this Rhectic province by the Romans. The Romansch 
population speak with pride of their tongue as the key to lan- 
guages. There is truth in this boast ; for Romanisch exhibits a 
remarkable richness of vowel sounds, which enables those who use 
it to catch with ease the accent of other races, while its vocabu- 
lary has much in common with French, Italian, and Spanish. In 
the schools German is taught, and sermons are occasionally 
preached in that language for the benefit of resident aliens. 

Young Melchior was thus bilingual from his boyhood; and 
between the ages of seven and sixteen, when he entered and left 
school, he had also acquired a third tongue. The inhabitants of 
Graubiinden speak, for the most part, German; about 30,000 
speak Romanisch ; and a smaller section, belonging to the valleys 
of Mesocco, Bregaglia, and Poschiavo, use Italian. Now the same 
education is given in all districts; and among the Italian Grau- 
biindeners there are both Protestant and Catholic villages. It is 
therefore a frequent custom for German families to send one or 
two of their sons during the winter into an Italian family, receiv- 
ing an equal number of Italian children in return. Business 
communications, which are continually going on across the passes 
of Bernina, Maloja, and Bernardino, facilitate this exchange; and 
thus, without any additional expense except that of the journey, 
two families may obtain for their lads the advantage of acquiring 
a foreign language. It seems that Christopher Ragetli, in his 
smuggling days, had formed an intimate tie of comradeship with 
a hardy chamois-hunter of the Val Mesocco ; and, since his friend 
had two sons of the same age as Balthazar and Melchior, the 
bargain was struck. He met Antonio Palmarin—such was the 
man’s name—at Spliigen, taking the two Italian boys back with 
him to Emsenau, and entrusting his own to Palmarin’s care. One 
long winter spent at St. Bernardino in the snow-drifts sufficed to 
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give Melchior and his brother a fair acquaintance with Italian. 
They had plenty of opportunities at home to use and improve 
this knowledge; for a large percentage of workpeople in the 
Rhine Valley are Italians. 

It should be mentioned that the schools in mountain villages 
are only open during the long Alpine winter—that is, from the 
middle of October till the following Easter. This, though it 
somewhat retards the scholar’s advance in learning, is excellent 
for his health. All through the summer, lads and boys tend sheep 
or cows upon the fields, help their fathers to make hay, roam in 
the woods, and get their fill of air and sunshine, The school- 
masters have gone to their own villages, where they mow and 
gather in the crops like other peasants to whose households they 
belong. Such being the arrangements for Swiss schooling in the 
mountain districts, a handy lad of fourteen or fifteen may have 
the glorious opportunity of being taken to the breezy pastures where 
the cattle pass their summer. He will go as help to the Senn, or 
head herdsman, whose business it is to collect the milk and make 
the cheese for several families. Or he may be employed as goat- 
herd, or be used to prevent the cows straying beyond boundaries. 
No English child, setting out for a holiday at the sea-side, departs 
from home with a keener sense of exhilaration than little Melchior 
did one June morning in 1874, under the care of his father’s friend, 
the Senn. They were bound for those high meadows above Panix, 
in the Vorder Rheinthal, which belong to Emsenau. It is a great 
event, this translation of the cattle from their winter quarters 
to the highlands, 6,000 feet above the sea, above the forest 
line, within sight of glittering glaciers, and under overhanging 
crags of mighty precipices. The whole village is astir long before 
daybreak ; and the animals, who know well what a good time is 
in store for them, are as impatient as their masters. The proces- 
sion sets forth in a long train, cows lowing, bells tinkling, herds- 
men shouting, old men and women giving the last directions about 
their favourite beasts to the herdsmen. Rude pictures of the 
Zug auf die Alpen, as it is called, may sometimes be seen pasted, 
like a frieze or bas-relief, along the low panelled walls of mountain 
cottages. These are the work, in many cases, of the peasants 
themselves, who write the names of the cattle over the head of 
each, attach preposterously huge bells to the proud leaders of the 
herd, and burden the hinds with vast loads of bread and house- 
hold gear, and implements for making cheese. How many happy 
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memories of summer holidays have been worked into those 
clumsy but: symbolic forms by uncouth fingers in the silence of 
winter evenings, when possibly Phyllis sat by and wondered at her 
Damon’s draughtsmanship! It takes two whole days and nights at 
least to get from Emsenau to the Panixer Alp. But when this 
journey is accomplished, the human part of the procession instals 
itself delightfully in little wooden huts, which allow the pure 
air from the glaciers to whistle through every cranny. The tired 
cows spread themselves over pastures which the snows have lately 
left, feeding ravenously on the delicious young grass, starred with 
gentians and primulas, and hosts of bright-eyed tiny flowers. And 
then begins a rare time for men and cattle. 


Auf den Alpen droben 
Ist ein herrliches Leben ! 


‘On the Alps above, there is a glorious life!’ This is the 
opening distich of a favourite village song from Tyrol, which the 
Swiss have appropriated. Indeed, the phrase is true to fact. For 
through those lovely summer months, until the snow descends 
again in September, each day is passed there under the open skies, 
basking upon heathery slopes, far far above the valley-mists 
and dust and noise of tourists, bathing in sunlight, drinking the 


rich fresh milk, sleeping lightly, rising early, with a canopy of 
heaven above, and the majestic pageant of the mountains unrolled 
on every side. A Graubinden boy finds no formidable enemy even 
in bad weather. He is Nature’s child enough, shaggily clad 
enough, and warm-blooded enough, to bear the snow-storms of 
July and drenching rains of August with indifference. Every 
aspect of his existence on the alp is a new joy to him; and I never 
heard that he caught cold there. Although the Swiss are not a 
sentimental, or in any high sense an imaginative race, it is no 
wonder that a couple of summers spent thus at the most impres- 
sible period of growth, should instil into young minds that vague 
deep-clinging passion for their hills which is so famous. If there 
are not more poets among the people, it is not for the lack of 
poetic elements in theircommon life. Perhaps the reason is that 
such elements are too abundant; just as Venice, the exact oppo- 
site of Graubiinden, has noticeably produced no poet. What is 
incontestable, however, is that this free life, in communion with 
open Nature, among the solitudes of the grandest mountains, has 
helped to form Swiss character. It has implanted self-reliance 
and the love of liberty in stalwart bosoms, while it has no less 
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certainly contributed to the nerve and fibre of manly limbs. I 
also should derive the sedate, cautious, almost religious attitude of 
Swiss folk, face to face with the great forces of the world, from 
solemn and inspiring influences in their boyhood. Some one told 
me of a young English scholar who professed that, if the globe 
were depopulated, he should like to repeople it by breeding from 
Swiss guides. The idea was not a bad one. 

The summers of 1864 and 1865, passed thus upon the Panixer 
uplands, helped to transform Melchior from a child into a sinewy 
and vigorous youth. He was tall and spare, taking after his 
father, but more broad-shouldered; and the hawk’s glance of 
Christopher Ragetli had assumed in him a sort of stag-like wild- 
ness. Living bare-headed in rain and sunshine, his thick brown 
hair grew into a wavy tangle, rising from the centre of the fore- 
head, and sweeping in heavy billows over low broad brows almost 
down to the deep-cut caverns of his eyes. He was indeed a 
striking lad, as he strode across the hill-sides with that long 
slouching tread of the true mountaineer, which covers so much 
ground and never tires. Though alert enough and indefatigable, 
Melchior was not so supple or so agile in his movements as the 
men of our Scotch Highlands. The Swiss of Graubiinden tend 
to massiveness ; and Melchior, in spite of his stag-like face and 
figure and the proud toss of his head upon the firm elastic throat, 
was built too solidly and knit too tightly for flexibility or speed. 
But see him half-way up what looked like an inaccessible crag, or 
watch him getting a larch stem of twenty feet in length and 
six feet (average) in girth ready to launch down a torrent, and you 
would admire the address with which that ponderous strength is 
used. Then might you understand why the Austrian and Burgun- 
dian chivalry fell like swathes of grass before such mowers in the 
fifteenth century. 

How was he fed at home? should here perhaps be asked. I am 
prepared to answer that question with minute particulars. The 
Ragetlis, though not wealthy, were substantial peasants. They 
owned a farm of about 2,000/. worth, which the father, mother, 
and eldest son worked in common, receiving occasional aid from 
the younger children. This made them better off than many of 
their neighbours. Education costing almost nothing to the Swiss, 
the Gemeinde supplying fuel, and the women of the family weaving 
sufficient homespun from the wool of their own sheep to clothe 
the men, it was easy to give the children a substantial diet. The 
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first meal, taken early in the morning, before school-time, included 
coffee, bread, a mash of maize and milk, and cheese. After school, 
the boys always found a hunch of bread, which they consumed 
while waiting for their dinner. This consisted of soup, potatoes, 
and perhaps some bacon. Puddings, or Mehlspeisen, of various 
sorts, completed the bill of fare. Among these, what the people 
call Pitzokel—that is, something like thin pancakes cut into long 
narrow ribbands—was conspicuous. In summer, vegetables were 
added from the garden ; but peasants do not greatly care for such 
relish to their food. I have often heard them say that fruit or 
salad niitzt nichts; does not help to build a man up. Supper 
repeated breakfast. These three meals, it will be seen, were 
almost wholly without animal food. Wine and beer, too, were con- 
spicuous by their absence. Christopher Ragetli kept neither in the 
cellar, but drank his glass from time to time at the Wirthschaft. 
They made an effervescing cider out of mixed apples and grapes 
at home, and distilled excellent medicinal spirits from the roots of 
the gentian. But these liquors were bottled and reserved for great 
occasions. On Sundays, meat was added to the midday meal, in 
the form of dried hams of beef, mutton, and chamois, sausages 
of pork and beef mixed, all of which were prepared at home during 
the winter. It may here be remarked that the gediegenes Fleisch 
of Graubiinden, which consists of joints of raw beef, carefully 
smoked in the chimney, cured with salt and spice, and finally dried 
in the cold clear winter air, is excellent, nourishing, and delicate. 

It must not be thought that all the folk in Emsenau lived so 
wellasthe Ragetlis. Some families subsisted upon almost nothing 
but potatoes and weak coffee. One poor fellow, who has now deve- 
loped into a hearty man, told me that before he left home he 
hardly ever tasted bread or cheese or meat, and that he was a 
mere hungry skeleton with skin upon it. At school he had so 
little flesh and blood that when he cut his finger to the bone it 
did not bleed. This man also told mea strange tale, which I will 
relate. There was a family in the same village, as indigent as 
his own, but reckless and wild. The long, gaunt, lanky sons grew 
up like beasts of prey, stealing eggs, climbing into stables, and 
sucking the cows’ udders. One of them, more frantically famished 
than his brethren, confessed to having hacked with his knife a 
large slice out of the quarters of a richer neighbour’s live pig. 
Whether the young brigand cooked this Abyssinian beefsteak or 
ate the. delicious morsel raw, I forgot to ask. Another of the 
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same brood used to supply himself with animal food by drinking 
the blood from slaughtered beasts, whenever he got permission to 
indulge his appetite that way. I was informed that this compara- 
tive vampire developed into the stoutest and comeliest fellow of the 
set; and indeed blood, drunk warm from the veins of a sheep or 
bullock, must be highly nutritious. Has not a cure for consump- 
tion been established in America upon the principle? A little of 
such diet will go a long way to support life. 

When Melchior completed his sixteenth year, he left school. 
At this time he knew Italian fairly, and could speak and write 
German with correctness. He was well grounded in grammar, 
arithmetic, and Swiss history. He had been taught to compose 
business letters, and to draft the simpler forms of contracts. 
Singing also he had learned, and was beginning to develop a 
baritone voice of considerable strength and richness. Altogether, 
it must be allowed that he had received a very excellent educa- 
tion. The five summer months, or long vacation, enabled him to 
learn all that a Graubiinden farmer needs to know regarding the 
treatment of cattle and horses, mowing and storing hay, sowing 
and reaping, felling and trimming trees ; and as this branch of his 
education was carried on under his father’s eyes, he had been 
incidentally initiated into many interesting secrets of woodcraft, 
shooting, and so forth. The question now was, what line of life 
he would select. The farm of the Ragetli family did not need his 
labour. It was already sufficiently cared for by his father, mother, 
and eldest brother. He might become a carpenter, or go into 
service as Stallknecht on some distant property, or study to be a 
schoolmaster, or finally elect the trade of porter. Such were the 
four principal alternatives which presented themselves to his mind. 
Melchior chose the last of these industries ; and this may be con- 
sidered singular, when we remember what a fine creature the 
youth was, and how he had been exercised in open-air employment. 
But, the fact is that to every lad in Emsenau porters represent the 
unknown world of cities and of alien lands. Porters are for Emsen- 
auer boyhood, in the midst of land-locked Switzerland, what 
sailors are for boys in sea-girt England. They come home, after six 
months’ foreign service, with plenty of cash in their pockets, clothes 
of novel cut, hair curled and pomaded after the French fashion, 
a new language, and tales of adventure in big towns. They 
swagger, treat their village comrades to a glass of wine, and pose 
like world-experienced heroes. Most of them have crossed the 
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sea to London. All have something to tell of Paris or of Nice, of 
Rome, or Vienna, or Naples. I think it was an Oberlinder’s 
narrative of his life in Venice, that miraculous city floating on the 
sea, which made Melchior resolve to bea porter. And for Venice, 
though he never went there, he still entertains the vision of a 
dream. He had no other chance of obtaining so much familiarity 
with men and manners as the life of a porter offered to his fancy. 
None but porters changed from place to place, and learned their 
business the better the more they moved about. If he became a 
carpenter, he would fashion wood into solid houses and plane it 
into beautiful panelling, at wages here in his own country. If he 
took to farm-service, he would tend cattle and horses, and drive 
carts about the Graubiinden roads. To be a schoolmaster was an 
attractive prospect ; but this meant more money spent on further 
education than his father could afford ; and, besides, the schoolboy 
knew what schools are, and had no great desire to win a scanty 
pittance in some distant village like his home. Once he thought 
of entering a seminary and qualifying himself for the priesthood. 
His maternal uncle was Bishop of Chur—that is possible in the 
Catholic Church—and occasional visits to the stately palace on the 
hill above the old Roman city had inflamed his imagination. But 
Melchior did not love the scent of incense, and already felt that 
women ought to play a part in his life. His father, too, reminded 
him that the ecclesiastical garb was not sure to carry him like 
Fortunatus’s carpet into a palace and a throne in some cathedral. 
This momentary longing, therefore, was rejected by his wiser 
nature ; and, moreover, he thirsted to mix with men of all kinds; 
the seminary smelt staler to his nostrils than a barrack or a prison. 
Only a porter’s career offered opportunities of seeing the world, of 
enjoying his vigorous youth in various phases of experience, and 
of amassing money enough to make marriage with an Emsenauer 
girl at the age of thirty possible. This is what Swiss youths look 
forward to: fourteen or fifteen years spent in the stream of life, 
capital secured, and then domestic comfort on part of their own 
land in their own village with a wife of their own kindred. The 
further course of this narrative will show in what way they work 
the problem out. Melchoir, accordingly, determined to select the 
porter’s trade, and carried his magnificent adolescence into that 
humble industry. Sentimentally, we may think that he might 
better have remained in Arcady. But his choice had something 
of adventure and ambition in it. 
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There are several degrees of porters in hotels of the Swiss 
type. The highest of these is the concierge, or hall-porter, who 
is responsible for the main conduct of the house in its relations 
with the outer world. The second is the omnibus-porter, who 
goes backwards and forwards to trains and steamboats, and has 
considerable influence in bringing strangers to the house. Small 
hotels, managed upon economical principles, combine these two 
functionaries in a single person. Lowest in the grade, come the 
Hausknechte, or floor-porters, answering to our boots, who are 
principally concerned with luggage, cleaning shoes, carrying fuel, 
and sweeping up. Primitive inns may be found where one man 
does the work of all three kinds together. But the broad distinc- 
tions I have indicated exist in every first-class hotel organised 
upon a large scale of service. 

Melchior had to begin at the bottom as Hausknecht, and to 
work his way gradually upwards. In order to secure a place as 
omnibus-porter or concierge, it was necessary that he should know 
some English and French; for in either of these positions he 
would have to deal with strangers who might not be able to speak 
German. Every new language gained adds something to the 
stock-in-trade of a porter; and lads who have no ready money for 
a foreign journey, are bound to earn enough by manual labour to 
purchase the opportunity of acquiring these indispensables for 
more remunerative service. Many men who have not had the 
energy to seek these languages in foreign lands, remain subordi- 
nates and win small wages through their lifetime. 

It was not difficult for a fellow of his build, six feet high and 
strong as a horse, to find situations. Melchior worked for three 
years as under-porter, during the winter at Davos Platz, and during 
the summer at St. Moritz Bad, obeying the orders of upper- 
porters whom his father knew. He brushed clothes, blacked boots, 
cleaned lamps, shifted furniture, beat carpets, ran errands, and 
discharged the myriad indescribable duties of an odd-man in over- 
worked establishments. It was a hard life, and to our sense of 
such things somewhat ignoble, when compared with the simple 
but dignified occupations of a peasant. Yet he had chosen this 
trade, and he now obtained an insight into its most complicated 
machinery. The whole organism of hotels, in which he was 
destined to spend many years, and from which he meant to draw 
a little fortune, lay open to his eyes. Nor had he any responsi- 
bility, so long as he did faithfully what he was bidden. Melchior, 
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at this stage of his career, won the credit of being a stout, honest, 
active, willing, and intelligent servant, which afterwards stood 
him in good stead. He learned his business as thoroughly as only 
a penniless peasant bent on gain can do. Moreover, he enjoyed 
something of the novel experience which had attracted him to the 
career of porter. It was not nothing for the lad of Emsenau to 
dance occasionally at the public balls of Davos and St. Moritz. 
These dreary little watering-places seemed to his untutored eyes 
the centres of wild thrilling dissipation. He even learned to waltz ; 
and after acquiring the habit, he began to circle with a finish 
and precision which might rouse the envy of town-bred mashers, 
No better dancing can be seen in London or Vienna than the 
muscular and music-loving peasants of the mountains display in 
their restrained and stately style of rhythm. Money, too, was more 
plentiful with Melchior than in his village. He could drink a 
glass of wine or beer on Sundays over a game of cards or skittles 
with companions. At this period of life I think he learned to play 
cards—Tresett and Yass—and for the first time ordered a suit of 
clothes at a tailor’s. Earlier he had worn his mother’s homespun, 
fabricated into the semblance of coat and trousers by a Kleider- 
macherin, or female clothes-maker. 

After passing three years in this fashion, and forming valuable 
connections, Melchior resolved to learn French. He had about 
two hundred francs of earnings in hand at the end of the time; 
but his father could not help him with introductions into French 
families. The difficulty of taking the first step in a new country 
deters many young fellows of Melchior’s stamp from risking what 
will afterwards secure them profit. The most fortunate are those 
who possess family connections in foreign lands. And the Swiss 
are so distributed over Europe in many minor branches of trading 
industry that opportunities not unfrequently offer for a young 
man to obtain new languages at the price of personal service in 
some house of business. Melchior had not that chance. So, quite 
practically, he made his mind up to take a third-class ticket for 
Geneva, and to push his fortune there. Letters of recommenda- 
tion were supplied by friends, and his own stalwart personality 
seemed to the young man a sufficient introduction. I ought pre- 
viously to have mentioned that he was not liable for military ser- 
vice. At the age of nineteen he had duly presented himself for 
examination and enlistment among the candidates of his year, It 
happened, however, that just then the Confederation was not in 
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need of more soldiers than the exact necessary. Accordingly, the 
army surgeons pronounced Melchior unfit for service on account 
of a very trifling defect in his eyesight. He had, indeed, at the 
termination of some childish fever, been unable to distinguish 
objects quite clearly at a certain distance. This never proved of 
the least practical annoyance to him; nor would it in a season of 
more urgency have excused him from military duties. As it was, 
his freedom left him at liberty to pursue whatever course of life 
he chose without hindrance. 

He soon found a place in a second-class Genevan hotel, with a 
large restaurant attached to it. Men of all nationalities, refugees 
from Russia, Poland, Germany, and France, used to meet there ; 
and the one language in use was French. Melchior’s rather 
hybrid French, which he does not speak with Parisian purity, may 
be ascribed to his training in the ‘Croix de Savoie.’ At first he 
filled the place of odd-man, and spent much of his time in scouring 
dishes and helping to serve in the restaurant. Afterwards, when 
the superintendent of the cellar fell ill, he was chosen, for his 
probity, to take that duty. That happened in November, and he 
worked among casks and bottles during the winter. It cost him 
an attack of rheumatism in the legs, which became chronic; but 
he learned much that was useful concerning ,the treatment of 
wine. His pocket at the same time profited; for a cellar-master, 
however honest he may be, has ample opportunities of tasting 
the liquors under his charge, and wise masters do not scrutinise 
too narrowly. De minimis non curat lex is a maxim of wide 
application ; and we know in England that a butler who discreetly 
helps himself, while he prevents the world from cheating us, is a 
most valuable servant. On one occasion, when Melchior’s rheu- 
matism grew intolerable, he took a bottle of old cognac up to bed, 
and thought to cure himself by drinking it before the morning. 
Next day he was obliged to call a doctor in, who told him that a 
second dose of the same kind would probably have landed him in 
heart disease. 

At the approach of spring Melchior felt the wandering 
impulse strong upon him. He was losing his health and making 
little progress with the French language in that Geneva cellar. 
Hearing then that a marmiton or kitehen-boy in the establish- 
ment wanted to go home to his native village in Provence, he 
proposed that they should take the trip together. Though each 
of them had saved some money, they resolved to live upon the 
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way like Wander-Burschen, begging food and shelter. In’order to 
abide by- this determination, Melchior sent his earnings home to 
Emsenau. It speaks well for the kind-heartedness of folk in 
general that Melchior and his chum tramped on the hard hoof 
from Geneva to Lyons, and from Lyons down the Rhone to Mar- 
seilles, without spending a franc. They did odd jobs at farm- 
houses, slept in stables, and enjoyed the pleasures of the open 
road, in that celestial weather of a southern April. Between 
Vienne and Avignon a good-natured bargeman gave them a lift in 
his boat. Then came the land of olives and weird stony wilder- 
nesses, and, at last, oh, heavens! the sea. That is what Melchior 
had long dreamed of. So he made up his mind to stay at Mar- 
seilles for a season; and being now well advanced in French, he 
got occupation in a Swiss pastry-cook shop. 

As weeks rolled by, the burning summer of Provence, so 
different from those old summers on the Panixer Alps, made him 
yearn for home. The object of his year’s wandering had been 
accomplished: he knew French, and his 200 francs had grown to 
over 400. In August then he wrote to his old master at Davos, 
asking for the same situation during the winter season. A favour- 
able reply came; and he set forth on foot again, this time alone, 
for Geneva. The money he had saved at Marseilles was duly 
despatched by post to Emsenau, and he kept only five francs in 
his pocket. One night, near Tarascon, he slept under a hedge, 
and waking very hungry about daybreak, spied a pan of polenta 
at the door of a farmhouse. On this he breakfasted without 
asking leave, and put the pan back where he had found it. The 
way in which he recounted this act of petty larceny makes me 
feel sure that he has not worse sins of commission on his con- 
science. I entertain a real affection and respect for Melchior, 
knowing that he has the stuff of a strong, simple soldier, dutiful 
and loyal, with fine spiritual fibres rooted in the memories of 
his free mountain life in boyhood. He might have fought at 
Miirten or have perished with the Swiss Guard in the Tuileries. 
His porter’s uniform, his polyglot accomplishments, and petty shifts 
for earning money, do not conceal from my sight what is heroic in 
the man. Therefore I have often reflected with sympathy upon 
the hardships of that autumn journey back toGeneva. He speaks 
little about it; but it must have been very different from the 
holiday tour he made in spring with his Provencal comrade. 
Folk were suspicious of his outlandish French and gaunt sinewy 
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length of limb. His wild eyes troubled them. Not unfrequently 
he found himself run in, as a vagabond, by gendarmes, and 
had to spend the night in the casual ward of noisome houses of 
detention. He wore his shoes through, and suffered from sore 
feet. A touch of fever also, caught by drinking the marsh waters 
in the neighbourhood of Arles, reduced his strength. Without 
yielding to fatigue or hunger, he grew wistful, wondered whether 
he should fall ill by the road-side, drooped beneath the steady 
sultry glare of sunlight. The grapes were ripening, and the 
vintage had begun in many places. But Melchior trudged on- 
ward, and when he reached the city he found it necessary to take 
train for Chur. 

Then followed a couple of delightful weeks at Emsenau. His 
family made much of him, and his splendid constitution shook off 
the trifling ailments of the last three months like dew. In his 
turn he was able to pose as a travelled man, to treat his friends, 
and tell them stories about the sea and ships. The masses of his 
Faun’s hair were cut and oiled, properly frisirt, and hideous to 
look on. Yet the lads of Emsenau admired him hugely, and the 
girls in church cast side-long glances at the desirable young 
fellow. It was on this occasion, I believe, that he began to court 
a girl who had already struck his fancy in their school-days and 
who afterwards became his wife. A good winter season at Davos 
brought the total capital at his disposal up to a round sum of 
500 francs. With so much in his hand, it was time to think of 
England. Four years had elapsed since he left school, and he 
was now twenty. This part of life had been spent in acquiring 
the rudiments of his profession, and in buying a knowledge of 
French. If he could but learn English also, he would be able 
to compete for the higher places which bring solid profit and 
consideration. 


PART II. 


At this point I must interrupt the course of Melchior’s narra- 
tive in order to communicate some general facts and more minute 
particulars concerning Swiss servants in London. The Swiss are 
highly appreciated in a small percentage of English families, 
because they take situations at low wages. They are known to be 
honest, sober, strong, simple, and industrious. The fact that they 
come to learn a language is in their favour. This supplies a kind 
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of guarantee fcr steady conduct. But, on the other hand, they 
understand nothing of our habits, cannot answer the door properly 
at first, have no natural gifts for white-lying, and are certain to 
give warning when they think their knowledge of English is 
sufficient. Accordingty, it is only the less wealthy people, or those 
who see but little company, from whom they find employment. 
What the young Swiss dreams of, is to get a situation in some 
private house of good condition. The difficulty, however, of ob- 
taining this prize is immense. Unless he starts with a definite 
engagement, procured by Englishmen who have taken interest in 
himself or his family during some Swiss tour, he must live at his 
own cost and answer all the advertisements he reads in the Times. 
Backwards and forwards, from the City to the West End, from 
Wimbledon to Hampstead, he is daily on the march. Weeks slip 
by; the money in his slender purse grows small by degrees and 
beautifully less; at last he borrows from friends, who have found 
a place, and writes home for cash to pay these debts of honour. 
At this point he is generally forced to take some situation in 
public establishments, where the opportunities of learning our 
language are limited. The cook-shops of the Strand, the Charing 
Cross Hotel, and some of the Swiss restaurants in the neighbour- 
hood of Leicester Square, afford him temporary refuge. This is 
the reason why a Swiss porter’s English is so cockneyfied, so coarse, 
and so ludicrously defective in most cases. He has picked it up 
orally in the bustle of the lowest drudge’s life. 

If he is fortunate, one of the many advertisers takes him 
into service before the waters of the great city close over him. 
But even then his lot is far from being agreeable. Swiss man- 
servants, as I have said, are mostly engaged by the penurious or 
the shabby-genteel. It would delight the soul of Thackeray if he 
could hear the stories about London households which have been 
told me by Swiss servants. I am in the position to corroborate the 
‘Book of Snobs’ with authentic piéces justificatives, appending 
names and residences. But this, of course, is not my object. It 
would be treasonable to betray confidences frankly and ingenu- 
ously given, in order to carry shame and confusion like bomb- 
shells into London drawing-rooms. Yet I think it may be 
amusing to relate one piece of experience I find upon my note- 
books, for this will show how very little English people understand 
the sort of men they may take into their service when they engage 
a cheap Swiss footman. 
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The man in question, whom I will call Peter, is descended 
from ancestors who have been German nobles since the middle of 
the thirteenth century. Few English people are aware that 
Graubunden was an integral part of the Empire until the fifteenth 
century, when it declared its independence. Before that date, it 
counted noble houses of the same importance as the earlier Haps- 
burgs. After that date, it ranked among European states, sending 
its ambassadors to France, Venice, Milan, Vienna. Finally, at the 
end of Napoleon’s career, Graubiinden was included as a cantonin 
the Swiss Confederation. Well, Peter was a member of one of 
the oldest equestrian families of this canton. The churches and 
manor-houses of the country-side were decorated with the coat- 
armour of his forefathers. They bore this shield: ‘Party per 
fesse or and sable, a knight in full armour swinging a two-handed 
sword across his left shoulder counterchanged.’ A pedigree, per- 
fect from 1250, showed all the branches of the race of Wartenberg. 
Here and there the parchment was illustrated with coronets ; 
there had been a count of the Empire in one generation, a baron 
in the next, an Austrian field-marshal with a princess for bride in 
the last century. At the extreme end of the eldest line came 
Peter’s own name. Among his father’s papers lay a diploma of 
French nobility granted by Henri II. to ‘ our well-beloved friend 
and servant, Salomon de Wartenberg, ambassador from our allies 
the Grisons to our Court in Paris.’ This Salomon was the imme- 
diate ancestor of the Wartenbergs of Luzein, to whom Peter 
belonged. These archives I have examined; and they are very 
interesting, since they show what a fighting race the family had 
been between 1300 and 1860. The coronets which individual mem- 
bers added to their ancient German Ritterthum, had all been gained 
upon the battle-field. But after the incorporation of Graubiinden 
into the Swiss Confederation, after the introduction of the Code 
Napoléon, with its equal division of hereditary estates, the Luzein 
Wartenbergs sank into the condition of peasants. They lived with 
republican simplicity, retaining indeed the traditions of their past, 
and enjoying local consideration for their birth, but seeking no means 
to support a rank which is not officially recognised in Switzerland, 
by any acquisition of extraneous wealth. It was only when one of 
them happened to notice the Wartenberg arms emblazoned on 
the panels of a countess’s carriage in Vienna or Berlin that he 
remembered the nobility of his extraction. Peter, accordingly, 
when he wanted to learn English, took the usual method, and got 
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engaged as single-handed footman in South Kensington. It is not 
my intention to reveal the square or street, or the number thereof, 
in which Peter found a refuge. His masters were people of some 
pretension. Scotch by origin, they had acquired in the last genera- 
tion a scrap of judicial ermine which gave them position in the 
upper middle-class. Little did they imagine that, so far as blood 
went, Peter, with a couple of thousand pounds in his pocket, could 
have claimed precedence before them in every Court of Europe. 
The Callops were not rich. They occupied a house too small for 
comfort, and their establishment was conducted on a scale of ex- 
treme parsimony. Accustomed as Peter was to Swiss frugality, he 
opened his eyes wide at some of the mean devices to which Lady 
Callop, widow of the judge, descended in order to save farthings. 
After a dinner party, for example, in which there had been great 
show of liberality, she would slip down from the drawing-room and 
empty the heel-taps from claret and sherry glasses into the decan- 
ters, which she then locked up in the cellaret. Peter was a 
humorous fellow, and many whimsical tales had he to tell of the 
shifts to which people are put who make hundreds pass for 
thousands in their income. He slept near an untrapped sink in a 
basement room lighted from a mouldy back yard. Poor Peter, 
whose old home in sunny Luzein had been so wholesome and so 
airy! But he would come to London and learn English. He 
was man enough to know that these trifling annoyances had to be 
laughed at. What really hurt him was the stony indifference of 
his employers. ‘They never spoke a kind word to me. Indeed, 
I do not think it occurred to them that I was human.’ Even 
the solemn family prayers at which he was bound to attend seemed 
a matter of parade and drill. Having seen Moliére acted at the 
Comédie Frangaise, he now rocked himself to sleep among brushes, 
bottles, boots, blacking, heaps of his young master’s clothes, 
beetles, and mephitic vapours, with a forlorn repetition of ‘ Que 
diable allait-il faire dans cette galére?’ Early in the morning 
rose the barrister son, and rang his bell for shaving-water. Up 
jumped Peter. The coals for Lady Callop’s morning fire had next 
to be extracted from the cellar and carried to the two-pair front. 
Then came interminable knives and boots to clean. Breakfast 
was laid in a scramble; prayers were got through; and Peter 
began to hand round coffee and toast. While this was going for- 
ward several sordid skeletons used to step out from the Callop 
family’s cupboards. It is incredible what delicate subjects English 
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people will discuss before their servants. The Callops gave Peter 
a lesson in language every morning on themes chosen from the 
most secret and shabbiest recesses of their own lives. It would 
be wrong to repeat these in detail. But take one insignificant 
item for an instance. When company had been dining with them 
the preceding evening, Miss Callop used to reckon how many 
glasses of champagne Captain M. had consumed, and how much 
claret Sir Thomas N. had wasted. Much was pardoned to the 
latter, for he had rank, and was a most desirable parti. But the 
impecunious Captain, for whom one of the younger sisters had a 
sneaking partiality, received no mercy at Miss Callop’s hands. 
The polite lies, the subterfuges, the hypocrisies, the little plans to 
throw dust in the eyes of their neighbours, by means of which the 
family maintained its outward show, were openly and cynically 
exposed. Life in Switzerland is so simple and so solid that Peter 
felt at first bewildered. He did not know whether to laugh or to be 
angry at so much baseness in great high and mighty London. But 
having more of Democritus than Heraclitus in his composition, he 
resolved to see the burlesque side only of these things. What he 
learned in South Kensington proved of service to him in after 
dealings with this sort of English people. Yet it was long before 
he discovered that we are not all formed upon the Callop type. 
After this digression I will return to Melchior Ragetli, and 
describe how he fared subsequently to his arrival in London. He 
found himself, at the end of his journey, with rather less than 
500 francs in his pocket. For the first three nights he put up at 
the Swiss Hotel in Old Compton Street, which forms a general 
meeting-place for his compatriots. His bedroom there cost him 
two shillings a day, and food seemed terribly expensive. Yet this 
first step was not a mistake, for the habitués of the house, who 
dropped in to greet their friends and drink a glass of beer in the 
evening, soon made him acquainted with all the ways of the town. 
At the advice of an honest lad from his own canton Melchior re- 
solved to move into a sort of pension kept by Mr. Goodchild. It 
is called the Christian Young Men’s Association, and is situated 
in Sloane Terrace. By doing so he probably avoided many of the 
risks to which strangers are exposed in London; for Mr. Goodchild’s 
establishment is conducted upon excellent principles, and though 
no undue discipline is imposed upon its inmates, they are properly 
looked after. Melchior’s living now cost about 18s. a week, with 
something extra spent occasionally at the Swiss Hotel. He also 
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began to take lessons in English. Accordingly, at the end of four 
months, his exchequer sank toa low ebb. All this while he was 
on the look-out for some situation, but, finding nothing to his 
liking, he deferred taking a place in one of the Soho Square 
restaurants which lay open to him. He thought it best, and 
wisely, to wait until affairs became desperate, rather than to lose 
his chance of better and more profitable occupation. Toward 
the end of July necessity drove him to clean knives and polish 
plates in the fiery furnace of the restaurant. Just, however, as 
the worst came to the worst, Melchior’s prospects brightened. I 
happened to be passing through Soho Square late one afternoon 
upon the eve of my departure for the country, when I saw a face 
I thought I could remember staring out from behind a dubious 
and dingy window. The deep-set wild eyes reminded me of 
something I had seen in different circumstances. Then suddenly 
it flashed upon me that there was Melchior Ragetli, whom I had 
known two winters in my hotel at Davos. He recognised me 
also, and, leaving his work, rushed out into the square to speak 
to me. Three minutes sufficed to explain his position; and I 
told him to meet me that evening at my club, if he could get 
leave from his employers. 

Melchior turned up at the hour arranged. By this time I had 
formed a little plan for our mutual advantage. In Switzerland 
I liked the fellow’s looks; and I knew that my old man-servant 
in the country would want assistance. The house was going to 
be dismantled and let to strangers. I intended to travel back to 
Davos, and to spend the winter there. An active Graubiindener 
would be of use to me; and I felt sure that I could make three 
or four months in my family of great service to him. I asked 
him, therefore, whether he could leave his situation on the spot. 
If so, I was prepared to engage him as under-manservant, and to 
put him in the way of learning English well. Of course, he 
jumped at my proposal. How he got loose from the restaurant, 
I never inquired. But, next evening, we were established together 
in my old home. 

I always liked the looks of Melchior, and now I grew to like 
him personally, and heard many of the facts I have related in this 
simple history. I gave him lessons in English—he told me 
lately that I had given him forty, but I cannot remember the 
precise number. I only wish for his sake that the lessons had 
been more frequent; he then would have been able to write a 
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better letter than this, which I present as a specimen of his 
orthography : 


My Worth Mr. S——,—firsly I muss beg your pardon, 
because I have not written to you befor and let you now that I 
was not going to South of France. I heret bad news from there, 
and Mr. M kam tweis asking me to kome bak to my old 
place. And so I though it would be better for me to be nere 
home. I am very well this yaehr, and I hope Mr. S and 
theaer Familie is also well, I alwais expectet you some time in 
X. I am hape to tell you that my boy is going on well; he 
already begins to eet with us at Table. 

I now not any other news, witsch would interess you. 

I remen with many Salitations and the best wisches. for 
Christmas and new Jear your 

traute servant, 
MELCHIOR. 
Goldeen Adler X. the 23 of xii. 86, 


It will be seen that the English, barring orthography, is good 
enough; and I must add that, in the three months he passed with 


me in England, I was greatly struck with the man’s capacity for 
picking up our language. He got it orally well and with a good 
accent. Much was left to be desired in writing, though he worked 
diligently at this branch in the time allotted him. 

While Melchior was in my service, I used more and more to 
wonder why he had chosen this profession of a porter. As an 
animal, as a man too, he seemed to me above it. There was 
something in him made to handle firearms rather than blacking- 
brushes, a nature more adapted to the field and forest than to the 
servants’ hall. As my friend Peter said at Lady Callop’s: ‘Que 
diable allait-il faire dans cette galére ?’ even so I often asked myself 
why Melchior had thrust himself into this hole of industry. The 
answer to these questionings is very simple. He wanted to make 
money, and had the most resolute intention, after making it, to 
settle down at home and live the peasant life of his forefathers 
in the mountains. In olden days he would have fought on any 
or every battle-field of Europe to get cash. But European history 
has turned over a new leaf. ‘Tempora mutantur nos et mutamur 
in illis, and the Swiss make more by Fremdenindustrie than 
they could do by foreign military service in this age. 

When he left England with me in the November of 1881, he 
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was twenty-one years of age, and had spent five years in acquiring 
experience, French and English. He is now married, as the letter 
I have quoted from him indicates; and is on the way to become a 
substantial man in Emsenau. What happened in the interval 
between 1881 and 1887 remains to be described. From this part 
of my narrative it will appear how porters make their fortune, 
after they have succeeded in gaining the necessary equipment. 

The most interesting period of Melchior’s Wanderjahren was 
now closed; but he had by no means come to the end of his wan- 
derings. Five years had still to elapse before he settled down 
into anything like a continuous course of life; and this he only 
did at last because he had accumulated sufficient money, and had 
taken to himself a wife. He worked for the first year at a railway 
hotel in St. Gallen, which was frequented by commercial travellers, 
Here he discharged the whole of a head-porter’s functions, engag- 
ing and paying an understrapper, whose duty it was to carry out 
his orders. 

I must inform my readers that a porter in Swiss hotels gets 
no wages. He has food and lodging provided by the establishment. 
But he is entirely dependent for his profits upon the tips he 
receives from visitors to the house, and upon the commissions 
which he is able to exact. Tothis point I shall afterwards return. 
It is enough now to lay down the general principle, that head- 
porters receive no salary from the hotel. Indeed, they often pay 
rent for the occupation of their posts. There are some houses in 
large towns, for the porter’s place in which as much as 301. is 
yearly handed over. If the head-porter engages helps at his own 
risk, he will have to pay these at the rate of 25 or 30 francs a 
month. They live free of cost, and he is entitled to receive their 
gratuities. In first-class establishments, however, the system is 
different. All degrees of porters, the concierge, the omnibus- 
porter, and the boots, are in immediate relation to the manage- 
ment, upon special terms of agreement. The upper-servant is 
responsible for supplying brushes and blacking, the cost of which 
may amount to some 10 francs a week in a large house. The 
details of these arrangements vary so much with circumstances 
that it is impossible to present a full view of the matter here. 
This much may, nevertheless, be taken for certain: porters exist 
mainly upon the generosity of the travelling public, and have 
to meet considerable expenses before they can clear a net profit. 
English people in general do not, I think, comprehend this system, 
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and are not aware that the porter, upon whose efficiency their 
comfort largely depends, ought to be liberally rewarded by them. 

It follows as a natural consequence from what I have just 
said that the more showy situations are not always the most 
remunerative. During one year, in a comparatively bad hotel at 
St. Gallen, Melchior cleared about 80/. The next year, which he 
divided between an English pension at Davos and a little inn at 
Thusis, brought him considerably less. Pensions where families 
reside for periods of several months are not profitable ; commercial 
inns, where there is a perpetual coming and going of guests, pay 
most. But the pace at which Melchior had to work in St. Gallen 
was more than he could stand. If he secured four hours of sleep 
he thought himself fortunate. Up late to receive arrivals by the 
last train, up early to despatch travellers upon their journey by 
the first trains, occupied throughout the day with the luggage of 
tourists and the paraphernalia of commis-voyagewrs, responsible 
besides for all kinds of odd jobs about the town, he lived in one 
continual whirl of petty but exacting duties. It was not wonder- 
ful that he should seek a respite at the end of these twelve 
months. 

This explains why, in the autumn of 1882, Melchior wrote to 
inform me that he meant to accept a situation in the South of 
France. His brother, Balthazar, was concierge in a good hotel at 
Mentone, and had tbe refusal of an omnibus porter’s place open. 
The journey cost 100 francs, for Melchior travelled with com- 
panions, and they lived joyously upon the road. The back-- 
journey was not less expensive, so I think that he had not very 
much to show of clear gain by the move. His health, however, 
profited, and he greatly appreciated the delights of a southern 
winter on the Mediterranean. Next summer he provided himself 
with a similar place at Vevey, where he had to work harder, but 
put more money in his pocket. 

The Wanderlust, or thirst to see the world, is, as I have stated, 
a strong motive passion in men who take to the porter’strade. It 
does not wear off rapidly, and the conditions of their daily life 
are so unrestful, so exacerbating, that they always fancy they 
will be better off in some new situation. This causes a great 
waste of money, but if they have good stuff in them, as Melchior 
had, it adds enormously to their eventual efficiency. Other 
motives contribute to their frequent change of scene. Living 
away from home and its restraining influences, they form con- 
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nections which after a while they are desirous of shaking off. 
Great hotels, however well managed, offer innumerable tempta- 
tions to young men. These are places where people of both sexes 
meet upon a common ground of liberty. That awful power, the 
village censorship, more formidable even than Mrs. Grundy, is 
absent in Nice, or Cannes, or Ziirich. It will easily be under- 
stood that much may happen which a man, at the end of his 
temporary engagement, is only too glad to forget. Here, too, the 
comparison I instituted between porters and sailors holds good. 
Yet I have noticed that these wandering spirits, after some 
time spent in oscillation, usually settle down to a fixed routine. 
What they like best is to secure two comfortable situations, one 
on the Riviera for the winter, the other in some tourists’ place in 
Switzerland for the summer. It is true that a part of their 
earnings goes in travelling expenses. But they have spring and 
autumn holidays in their own village. And the net results of 
their twelve months’ work will amount to over 100/. A three 
months’ season in a good hotel in the Upper Engadine brings in 
2,000 francs, or 80/., which is as much as the pastor of a Grau- 
biinden village gets in a whole year. About as much may be 
expected from a winter at Cannes. I have heard of exceptionally 
advantageous situations where as much as 1301. can be laid by. 
Deduct current outgoings and the income of 100l. is clear. 
Indeed, I believe that I am rather understating the average of 
profits in first-class places. Other men solve the problem of how 
to secure permanence and fixity of profit by taking an appoint- 
ment in an hotel which works all the year round. This must of 
necessity be one which depends more on commerce than on 
tourists for its support. The labour is monotonous and exacting, 
but the conditions are well understood. Nothing is lost on 
journeys. I am personally of opinion that a man gains most in 
the long run who sticks to a post of this description. If he has 
married, the advantages are incontestable. He establishes his 
home in the neighbourhood of his place of business. His life then 
falls into the rhythm of an ordinary citizen’s existence. This, I 
may add, is how Melchior eventually settled down—not, indeed, 
without grumblings and repinings, for he long continued to feel 
the Wanderlust, but compelled thereto by the exigencies of a 
young wife and a little boy to be provided for. The highest 
prizes of this sort in the profession are concierge situations in 
hotels like the ‘ Bauer in der Stadt’ at Ziirich or the ‘ Bernerhof’ 
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at Berne. I am informed that these are worth a steady 1501. 
a year. 

Before passing to consider how head-porters make their 
income, I ought to add some details concerning the relation of a 
Swiss workman to his family. Since the application of the Code 
Napoléon to Switzerland, families may be regarded roughly as 
joint-stock companies, managed by the parents for the common 
benefit. It is known that when both parents die the estate will 
be divided into equal portions among the children, boys and girls 
sharing alike. All money, therefore, which is drawn from the 
estate by sons or daughters for extraordinary purposes is debited 
against them. If a boy, for instance, elects to be a doctor, he 
anticipates his share in the eventual division. All labour ex- 
pended by them on the estate is reckoned to their credit. If a 
boy stays at home and works like a farm-servant, he acquires a 
future claim in proportion to his service rendered. It is for the 
interest of each member to pay off debts upon the property or to 
increase its value. Consequently, when a son goes out into the 
world, after his education has been completed, it is expected of him 
to remit a portion of his earnings to the family fund. This stands 
in lieu of work he might have done at home, and also as a recog- 
nition of his early rearing. The precise amount to be thus 
contributed by individuals is determined by feeling and instinct 
more than by any fixed rule. Thesystem cannot have the exacti- 
tude of a mercantile concern ; yet it approximates to that standard. 
The result is that both sons and daughters in a Swiss family feel it 
their duty either to discharge personal functions in the home or 
else to send a part of their gains yearly back to the common 
stock. 

Such being the case, it will be clear that considerable deduc- 
tions have to be made from the earnings of a porter before he 
acquires anything substantial for himself. Not unfrequently he 
gives the father or the mother all that he has made for several 
years. If he has received advances from the family estate he 
applies his savings to the repayment of this loan. But the time 
comes when he thinks himself justified in founding a private 
estate. Then he opens an account at the bank; and from that 
moment forward his expenditure is more economical, his profits 
sensibly increase. So important is the principle laid down by 
Aristotle that social institutions depend upon 70 (S:ov Kat ayarn- 
tov—the things men own and love as their particular possessions. 
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The relations in which Swiss people stand to their Gemeinde 
and to their family, on both of which I have now touched, determine 
their conduct in a very remarkable degree. Whithersoever they 
go in the world, whatever occupation they engage in, they never 
lose that tie of interest, as well as of sympathy, which binds them 
to their birthplace. It is there, if the worst comes to the worst, 
that they have rights of maintenance. Itis there that, when the 
old folk die, they can reckon on some scrap or shred of the fields 
beloved in boyhood. Consequently, they only emigrate for a 
season, with the object of amassing capital. Consequently, after 
running adventures in all parts of Europe, they most frequently 
marry a woman of their own village. The Swiss rarely become 
colonists in our Anglo-Saxon sense of the word. They rarely 
build up large fortunes in foreign countries. What they want to 
do is to make money, and to come back better off than their 
neighbours who stayed at home. They are modest in their 
desires, for a very moderate amount of wealth places them ina 
superior position among their kindred. Such being their scheme 
of conduct, they naturally prefer to take a home-bred girl to wife. 
She will appreciate the goods of fortune they have won; she will 
not be above the services demanded from a housekeeper. She 
will inherit something to be added to her husband’s property. 
With more of ease and comfort than they enjoyed in boyhood, 
they look forward to renewing the old round of homely joys and 
duties. This abnegation of vulgar ambitions, this piety for the 
past, this contentment with the solid things of the world, demand 
our respect. The social institutions of the commune and the 
family, as they are framed in Switzerland, contribute largely to 
the state of things I have described. We must also make 
allowance for the sense of personal dignity, inalienable from a 
Swiss burgher, who in his own place has no superior, and who is 
eligible to the highest political offices of his national government. 
But I am fain to imagine that, over and above all these con- 
siderations, the romance of the Swiss mountains has something 
to do in creating this attachment of their people to its soil. 

I have already observed that Swiss porters gain their living 
exclusively by gratuities and commissions. It is only simple and 
untravelled folk who imagine, when they see ‘ service ’ entered as 
an item in their hotel bill, that their obligations toward the 
servants are discharged. What the item for ‘service’ really 
means is indemnification to the landlord for his kitchen establish- 
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ment, and for the numerous envployés who do not meet the tourist’s 
eye. Meanwhile, the porter’s claims to special remuneration are 
generally noted in a memorandum on the bill. 

There is much to be said on both sides, regarding the question 
of tipping servants in hotels. For my own part, I like to tip 
the people with whom I am brought into personal contact ; while 
Iam pleased to think that the item of ‘service’ at so much a 
head exonerates me of any duty towards cooks, scullions, ostlers, 
clearers-up, and hangers-on, I am not above appreciating the 
kind of attention which a generous gratuity secures. Moreover, 
I know enough of the Swiss working classes to be sure that they 
prefer earning their money in this way. An equal amount paid 
quarterly has not the same attractions for their frugal minds. The 
present mixed system, commonly in vogue, meets therefore with 
my approbation. I know what can be urged against it. I know 
that shy or indolent travellers do not like the trouble of remember- 
ing and remunerating their personal attendants. On this point 
I reply that they lose a great deal of such interest as direct deal- 
ings with inferiors supply in life. I know that people who cannot 
afford to tip liberally are supposed to find themselves at a disad- 
vantage. But this I positively declare to be not the case. They 
are faithfully served ; for all the servants in a Swiss hotel regard 
themselves as responsible for duties discharged, not to the visitors, 
but to the master of the house. Moreover, the poorer kind of 
travellers would find themselves very heavily taxed for ‘ service,’ if 
the system in use at Lucerne, of making one large charge for 
‘service’ upon the billand prohibiting gratuities, were universally 
adopted. I know, lastly, that tips are supposed to demoralise their 
recipients. I do not accept this view, though I admit that in 
Switzerland, as elsewhere, generous givers are better liked, and 
more warmly remembered than the parsimonious. Tipping is so 
rooted in human nature that the strictest regulations will not 
eradicate it. We have only toremember what happens on English 
railway platforms, face to face with pompous prohibitory placards. 
Surely, then, it is better for hotel-servants to expect lawful 
gratuities than to receive them on the sly, with a bad conscience. 
Finally, I will observe, as a fact of my experience, that I would 
far rather sacrifice a couple of expensive items on a foreign tour, 
a petit diner soigné in the Palais Royal, or a box at the Scala on 
a gala night, or even the sight of some picture like Giorgione’s at 
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Castelfranco, than not have cash enough to spare the men and 
women who have served me. 

The question of commissions offers considerations of more diffi- 
culty. It must be remembered that in Switzerland they talk 
openly of Fremdenindustrie. This industry, which we may 
call U’exploitation des étrangers, implies the distribution of foreign 
capital over anumerous and varied class of individuals engaged in 
it. The chief middle-man, who gets his living out of travellers, 
is the innkeeper. He takes the largest share of profits; for he 
has embarked upon the largest venture, and has organised the 
machinery by which subordinates obtain their share of gain. 
Drivers, guides, and shopkeepers come next in the scale ; and these 
people are greatly dependent upon porters for recommendation to 
travelling families. It follows that a small percentage upon the value 
of articles supplied to tourists is willingly ceded to the porter. If 
he does not duly receive it, he may boycott the offending trades- 
man, and transfer his patronage to a rival. With drivers the 
commission system is conducted on a large scale. The very con- 
siderable profits which can be made by a head-porter at some of the 
most fashionable mountain-places in a single season are derived 
to a large extent from percentages on carriages supplied to tourists. 
Suppose, for example, that a family wants to take a driving tour 
which will cost them by the tariff 500 francs. The porter puts 
this opportunity up to auction among those coachmen whom he 
knows to have good carriages and trustworthy horses. There are 
always more vettwrini in search of jobs than the demand requires. 
The lowest bidder among these gets the family, and pays the differ- 
ence between his offer and the tariff-price to the porter. Then the 
coachman is introduced, as recommended by the hotel. If the 
family express their intention of not going at the tariff-rate, then 
the auction takes place on a somewhat reduced scale all round. A 
‘return-carriage’ is vamped up; Paterfamilias thinks himself 
clever ; Jehu and porter divide somewhat inferior booty. Drivers 
who contrive to bargain with tourists without the intervention of 
the porter, run some risk of being written down upon that func- 
tionary’s black book. This is by no means such a mere trifle as it 
may appear. Porters constitute a guild, which is distributed all 
over Europe; and they have their own ways of communicating 
information to their colleagues and successors. I happened once 
to be travelling in Italy with a courier who had been a porter in 
his youth. I noticed an odd mark on one of our portmanteaus, 
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and called his attention toit. He cried out, ‘The stupid fellow !’ 
but, being in a confidential mood, he afterwards explained that the 
mark meant I was a liberal and easy-going traveller ; only it ought 
not to have been chalked up so obviously. Afterwards he showed 
me other signs, of quite a different significance, which I should 
have been sorry to have carried round upon my baggage. This 
incident made me understand that it would not be good for trades- 
people or drivers to get into the bad graces of an influential porter. 

I confess that I dislike the commission system, and think that 
it must have a deteriorating effect upon the characters of those 
who gain by it. Yetat bottom it contains nothing worse than the 
principle upon which all middle trade depends. Somebody is 
wanted to bring the producer and the consumer into rapport, and 
to settle the current price of commodities. It would, indeed, be 
well for both producer and consumer if this intermediary, with 
his large profits, could be eliminated. In many branches of 
industry there is good hope that he will speedily disappear. But 
hotels, with their complex machinery, must long subsist as 
legitimate and necessary middle-trade concerns. We cannot do 
without them in the hurry of travel. Tourists are glad to pay 
mine host 6 francs for a good bottle of wine, which the producer 
could have given them for 4 francs; because they cannot get 
at the producer on a journey, and he cannot get at them. By 
parity of reasoning, we pay the tariff price of 100 francs for a 
carriage, 10 francs of which will go into the pockets of the 
porter who guaranteed its serviceableness. If we had bargained 
with some coachman on the open street, and he had taken us for 
90 francs, he would have been no better off, and we should not 
have had the security of a good establishment’s recommendation. 
Tourists who dislike the commission system can always post at a 
somewhat higher cost than the tariff for private carriages. And 
I, for one, have not unfrequently had no reason to complain of 
men whom I engaged without introduction simply because I liked 
their looks. 

If anyone reads through this study of the ‘ Life of a Swiss Porter,’ 
he may justly accuse me of chronicling small beer. I will not, how- 
ever, plead guilty to the charge of having metaphorically suckled 
fools. A man like Melchior Ragetli, in whom I have tried to 
depict the average servant of his class, is neither a fool nor a 
knave, but a human being who deserves respect. It was my object 
to show what amount of enterprise and what versatility the first 
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steps in his profession called into play; afterwards to deal frankly 
with the less attractive side of his money-making career. He is 
the same sort of man as those ancestors of his who fought at 
Marignano, and governed the Valtellina. They returned to 
Switzerland with the plunder of Lombardy, and built the old 
houses which we see. Those old houses bear pious inscriptions on 
their fronts ; and the war-beaten soldiers who aged beneath their 
roofs were honest un-Italianated citizens. So it is with the 
porters of the present epoch. By careful toil and the conscien- 
tious discharge of responsible duties, they acquire their right to 
carve a large slice out of the Fremdenindustrie. Then they 
retire to Emsenau, build or improve their homestead, hew their 
forest and manure their fields, rear children, and live as though a 
foreigner in Switzerland were never dreamed of. 





WELCOME RAIN. 


‘WaT is one man’s meat is another man’s poison’ is a proverb 
equally applicable to drinkables ; and rain, so desired by the farmer 
in the dry lands, is anything but agreeable to the holiday-maker 
in the Highlands. My friend Colonel Chutney, once of the Hon. 
East India Company’s service, but of late years a philosopher at 
large, is accustomed to express himself with great freedom on this 
subject. ‘The country is dear tome,’ he says, ‘ but an old soldier 
who has served it is also to be considered. The country, you all 
tell me, is suffering from drought, but it is always suffering from 
one thing or another; and yet somehow it manages to get over 
things, which J don’t. Wet weather brings on my rheumatism, 
and when it comes it stays.’ The Colonel has other complaints 
which make him a little irritable, and unpleasant to contend with 
in argument ; and his opinions, which, after all, are harmless, re- 
main uncontroverted except by the ass, or the unwary stranger 
within his gates. His government, unlike that of the British 
Constitution, admits of the existence of no Opposition, but is 
nevertheless kindly and easy-going. He is hospitable and generous. 
Outside his little foibles I never knew a man whose intelligence 
was more mature. ‘The worst horse a man can keep in his stables,’ 
he is wont to say, ‘is Swelldom out of Swagger ;’ he loves his 
comforts, and has discovered that ‘the deadliest enemy of Comfort 
is Pretence.’ 

In pursuance of these principles he disregards all the con- 
ventionalities of fashion, and amongst them the universal exodus 
from town in August. ‘ Here Iam,’ he observes, ‘the monarch 
of all I survey; a thousand hansoms await my nod, and every 
man says, “ Thank you, sir,” for a shilling. The club in Pall 
Mall is my private palace, where a hundred servants with obe- 
dient start fly to my summons. I reflect there with compla- 
cency upon the sufferings which Brown and Jones and Robinson 
are undergoing in their various pursuits of pleasure. Brown is 
taking railway journeys of thirty-six hours at a stretch upon the 
Continent, and arriving at foreign cities crammed to suffocation 
by tourists, or emptied by reports of the cholera. “Jones has 
taken a country house in which he is slowly being bored to death, 
and occupies himself (in vain) in finding a flaw in the terms of 
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the agreement which imprisons him there till October. Robinson 
is at the seaside in a tenement much too small for his family, and 
in which he more than suspects that there is ‘something wrong 
with the drains.’ 

The Colonel himself takes his people out of town in June, 
when every beautiful resort is at his absolute disposal, at half 
price, but never goes abroad; he has been all round the world 
in his time, and though he admits there are spots elsewhere that 
have their charms (it has been written of Florence, for example, 
that ‘it makes one in love with death to be buried in so sweet 
a place’), he is convinced that for living there is no place like 
old England. One of the many advantages of this arrangement 
is that the Colonel is always at home to his friends in town 
when everybody else is out of it, and that at his hospitable board 
in August everybody who zs in London is to be found. 

Thus it came about that on Wednesday, August 17 last (a date 
he is likely to remember, though unmarked by a white stone), he 
entertained quite a little dinner-party. Brown was there, tele- 
graphed for from Constantinople by mistake for another Brown, 
and full of his grievance and his action against the Post Office 
authorities ; Jones, under pretence of consulting his lawyer (in the 
Pyrenees) about getting free from his country house, was enjoyiag 
himself in town immensely; Robinson had come from the seaside 
with a phial of the drinking water used in his lodging-house for 
scientific examination, and until that was settled he said he owed 
it to his family, as the bread-winner, that he should not return 
tothem. Besides these and my humble self, there was the eminent 
philanthropist Theophilus Fad, who had come post haste from 
Geneva, where the Society for the Protection of Criminals was 
sitting, to worry the Home Secretary about the case of Mr. William 
Sykes, lying under sentence of death for a family murder. The pro- 
secution had stated that the prisoner had worn a soft billycock hat, 
and Fad had obtained evidence that it was a hard one; on which 
discrepancy, he said, ‘ everything was turning’ (including, whispered 
the Colonel to me in confidence, Fad’s head), Fad was eloquent 
upon the drought, the continuance of which he protested had 
caused him, as a matter of principle, to bath all his children in soda 
water, and was quite annoyed by Robinson’s generous offer of the 
contents of his phial when the analyst should have done with it. 

The Colonel was expressing his usual views upon the subject 
of the country’s needs as compared with his own, when a clap of 
thunder shook the house. Our hostess uttered a little cry of alarm. 
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‘What can you expect,’ murmured Fad compassionately, 
‘with a husband who entertains such opinions? For my part I 
wonder the roof does not open.’ 

It was lucky it didn’t, for at that very moment the rain came 
down as though a sluice-gate in the heavens had been pulled up 
just over our heads. 

‘By Jingo!’ cried the Colonel, in that sort of tone which is 
extorted from a generous soul in admiration of an adversary. That 
was the last thing we heard for twenty minutes, for the rain came 
down like stones from a catapult and drowned every other sound. 

‘This will be welcome rain indeed,’ exclaimed the philan- 
thropist, as though addressing an audience of deaf persons; ‘ every 
minute of it is worth a million.’ 

The Colonel muttered in reply something which, fortunately, 
no one heard, and rubbed his left shoulder spasmodically ; every- 
one (‘except a few hobbledehoys ’) knows the effect of the first 
twinge of rheumatism. 

The peals of thunder were now following one another in rapid 
succession, but our hostess no longer regarded the war of the 
elements; she was listening with anxiety to something the butler 
was saying to her. ‘Never mind,’ I heard her reply, ‘do not tell 
your master unless it is absolutely necessary.’ She knew, sweet 
soul, that he was suffering, and also how easily under such cir- 
cumstances he was put out. I noticed her make a piteous sign 
for silence to Mr. Fad, who was still murmuring ‘ every minute of 
it is worth a million "—a phrase which had struck his fancy as very . 
neat. Presently the butler spoke again to his mistress, and at 
the same time I heard through the open door a flutter of female 
garments in the hall: ‘Please, ma’am, it’s druv all the maids 
up from below and is coming upstairs after them pretty quick.’ 

‘Dearest Adolphus,’ exclaimed our hostess with a sort of tender 
desperation, ‘I beg you not to agitate yourself, because it is so bad 
for your gout, but something below stairs has burst.’ 

‘What is it? Champagne? Why don’t they get another 
bottle?’ answered the Colonel testily. 

‘It is not a bottle, my dear; the drains have burst.’ 

For a moment or two I thought our host would have followed 
their example. He could not find an ejaculation worthy of the 
occasion to act as a safety-valve; it was not a case of stuttering, 
where you can suggest alternatives; it is impossible to offer 
expletives, like a plate of mixed biscuits on a galver, for a gentle- 
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man in a passion to choose from; he must find his own word, 
Eventually, as if in compensation for lost time, the Colonel found 
several. The claps of thunder outside, however, were fortunately 
continuous, and drowned them; he rushed from the room and 
we men all followed him. 

The female servants who were not in the hall were standing on 
the top steps of the kitchen stairs, on which also was a cat with a 
kitten in her mouth, a pet spaniel, which it was evident by its 
piteous alarm was not a water-dog, and, on the lower steps, about 
five hundred blackbeetles. In pictures of the Great Floods of 
Moray the domestic animals are similarly portrayed, on various 
elevations. Below, a turbid stream was eddying and swirling as 
if in doubt of the direction which its malignant course should 
take; it had already explored the kitchen and offices to the 
height of a foot or so, and was evidently coming upstairs. In the 
middle of it an old soldier and pensioner of the Colonel’s was 
wading about with his trousers tucked up to his knees, and a 
mop in his hand, vainly endeavouring to push back this Atlantic. 
‘Don’t you be afraid, Cunnel,’ cried this faithful retainer, ‘ it’s 
only sufface water.’ 

‘Well, well, that’s a great comfort,’ cried Fad (he was standing 
on the very top step I noticed); ‘what a pity some one had not 
thought of stopping up the gully-holes!’ 

‘ How was you to do it unless you sat on ’em?’ cried the re- 
tainer scornfully. 

The Colonel looked at Fad as though he had a great mind to 
make use of him in that way even then, and suddenly shouted, 
‘Cabs! cabs!’ like a lunatic. Most of us thought he said ‘ Rats,’ 
which caused a stampede of half the women to the upper floors, 
where we heard them locking the doors; but he really had meant 
cabs. ‘Send at once,’ he cried, ‘for the plumber and the turn- 
cock.’ It seemed a forlorn hope indeed, but yet the suggestion 
brought some dim sense of help with it, like the sending for the 
physician to some one who has not cut his throat from ear to ear 
above an hour or so. 

‘Shall I whistle for a cab or a hansom ?’ inquired Fad, in con- 
ciliatory tones. 

It is impossible to reproduce the Colonel’s reply, in which I 
remember was some vehement reference to a brougham with C 
springs; the effect of it, however, was to set Fad blowing at the 
cab-whistle like Molus. 

In no city in the world, as our host afterwards observed 
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admiringly, except London, could cabs be found to come to call in 
a thunderstorm ; but we had four of them at the door in a jiffey. 

‘Where does the nearest plumber live?’ cried the Colonel. 

‘I know nothing about him,’ growled the driver of a hansom 
cab, splendidly lit up by the lightning in his wet overalls; ‘but 
before I kept a keb I was a plumber myself.’ 

In a moment the Colonel had him down from his perch and 
was dragging him through the hall. 

‘My horse!’ gasped the wretched man; ‘who will mind my 
horse ?’ 

‘Fad, mind his horse!’ cried the Colonel, and disappeared 
below stairs with his prey. 

To mind a strange horse in a thunderstorm is not a task to be 
undertaken lightly, even by a philanthropist. Not a man stirred, 
but a noble-hearted kitchen-maid—a cross between a Joan of Arc 
(only unfortunately there was no Ark) and Dick Swiveller’s Mar- 
chioness—at once volunteered for the duty. (She became a mere 
pillar of pulp in a moment, but she held on to that horse through- 
out the storm, and her master gave her a guinea.) In the mean- 
time our hostess had found the address of their own plumber, 
and I volunteered to fetch him, while Jones started off in the 
third cab for the turncock. 

Never shall I forget that brief but amazing journey; we 
seemed to be going by lightning instead of gaslight, and by water 
instead of by land. 

We passed through a region of small houses built on low. 
ground, and presently stopped at a little shop. The shutters 
were closed, but a light was shining through them, and the shop- 
door opened when I shook it. I found myself in an emporium full 
of clothing and groceries. A woman, bathed in tears, was seated 
ona pile of flannels, with a small boy by her side clinging to a 
pyramid of white sugar, which he alternately hugged and sucked. 

‘What is.the matter?’ I inquired. 

‘We are waiting for the water to come up and spoil all our 
little property,’ wailed the poor woman despairingly. 

‘But I thought your husband was.a plumber?’ I said. It 
sounded like a speech out of ‘Alice in Wonderland,’ but she 
understood the ellipsis. 

‘So he is. He’s down below, and up to his neck in it, but 
what can he do when all the gully-holes have busted ?’ 

This seemed unanswerable ; under any other circumstances I 
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shculd have expressed sympathy and condolence, but, as the 
Colonel’s agent, I felt I ought to put in a word for him. It was 
plain the plumber could do nothing either for him or himself, but 
in the former case he would, at all events, be paid for it. 

‘I suppose,’ I murmured doubtfully, ‘ that your husband could 
not come to Colonel Chutney’s? His gully-holes have also 
busted.’ 

I used her own word in order not to hurt her feelings by any 
suggestion of superiority, but, as it turned out, I might just as 
well have spoken grammatically. 

She slipped off the pile of flannel and put her arms akimbo 
in an instant. 

‘Go to Bath with your Colonel Chutney !’ she exclaimed with 
vehement indignation. (Bath, which would have been apposite 
enough, was not, I regret to say, the locality mentioned.) ‘ Do you 
suppose, when there’s a flood in his own house, as my husband : 

I could hear nothing more, for I was in the cab by that time, 
crying, ‘Home! home!’ (like Appius Claudius), but I can see 
even now that outraged woman, by the lightning flash, standing 
at the open door and anathematising the selfishness of man in 
my humble person. 

Returned from my bootless errand I found the inundation at 
the Colonel’s considerably increased. He had got the turncock 
and so many other assistants that I believe they made the water 
rise by their very presence, like stones thrown into ‘a tub. 
When all the doors were shut the water rose about an inch a 
second, and when they were opened it rushed in instead of out, 
and rose still higher. The turncock was not of the slightest use, 
and confessed as much, but it comforted the Colonel to have him; 
he took a fiendish satisfaction in telling the messengers who had 
been sent on to the man from his own dwelling, and who rang our 
bell about five times a minute, that he was particularly engaged 
and couldn’t come. 

The mistress of the house had behaved throughout this hurly- 
burly with the utmost philosophy and patience, but suddenly 
she clasped her hands, and in an agonised voice exclaimed, ‘ My 
tea, my tea!’ 

‘Can’t be got, my dear,’ said the Colonel curtly ; ‘the kitchen 
fire’s been under water these ten minutes.’ 

‘My chest of tea,’ she pleaded piteously. ‘It’s in the cellar, 
and it will all be spoilt!’ 

At once everybody began to remember something valuable 
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that was locked up downstairs below highwater mark, so to speak, 
and was being utterly destroyed; stores in the housekeeper’s 
room; and even ball-dresses in a box in the lady’s-maid’s depart- 
ment next to it. Then prodigies of valour were performed by the 
whole strength of the company. I know now what heroism is 
evoked in the human breast by the prospect of salvage. Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson—every man, in short, but Fad, who had gone 
home in the fourth cab—went down into the deep and saved 
something. I'myself brought up and laid at the hostess’s feet, 
like a faithful retriever, a yellow mass of dripping something, 
which might have been a ball-dress, but in which she would cer- 
tainly never again appear, except perhaps at a fancy ball in the 
character of Undine. The whole proceedings reminded one of 
those maritime dramas at the transpontine theatres advertised 
‘with real water.’ The Colonel himself (whom we dubbed Admiral) 
was everywhere, like a water Ariel, superintending operations, or 
only suspending them to count his waistcoat buttons. A famous 
story in the old ‘ Penny Magazine’ had recurred to his memory 
wherein a wild-duck shooter, overtaken by the tide, and holding on 
to his gun fixed in the mud, calculates the falling of the stream 
in a similar manner. When the Colonel’s second stud ceased to 
be submerged he knew that the waters were subsiding in his 
gully-holes. 

On the spectacle which his once neatly-appointed offices below 
stairs presented when the flood finally withdrew it would be 
melancholy to dwell. Influenced by friendship—and unlimited 
champagne—we remained to assist in removing some of the 
mud for him till after midnight; but where once had been the 
cleanest of kitchens there was even then what looked more like 
a kitchen-garden. On the other hand, ‘where once the garden 
smiled ’ there was a swamp. 

Our hostess had a very friendly letter from Fad the next 
morning, expressing his regret for not having wished her good- 
night. ‘You were all so busy,’ he wrote, ‘that I had not the 
heart to disturb you. Poor Sykes, as you have doubtless read, 
was hanged this morning. He confessed; but it was no less a 
judicial murder. I am afraid you will be suffering some personal 
inconvenience from the consequences of last night’s thunderstorm ; 
but you and your excellent husband will be more than consoled, I 
know, by the general good it has effected. Every moment of that 
welcome rain was worth a million.’ This letter, I need hardly say, 
was never shown to the Colonel. 
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Ir may be taken for granted that almost everybody has a charac- 
ter, be the same more or less, good, bad, or indifferent, as the case 
may be. The exception, in fact, need only be made in favour of 
imbecile persons and idiots, who usually possess no character at 
all to speak of, or whose character is, at least, of a decidedly tiega- 
tive and uninteresting variety. Even those good people whom 
the uncompromising Scotch law describes with charming concise- 
ness as ‘ furious or fatuous,’ and delivers over to the cognisance of 
their ‘ proximate agnate,’ must needs possess at least so much of 
character as is implied in the mere fact of their furiousness or 
their fatuity, as circumstances may determine. And furthermore, 
roughly speaking, no two of these characters are ever absolutely 
identical. The range of idiosyncrasy is practically infinite. Just 
as out of two eyes, one nose, a single mouth, and a chin with the 
appendages thereof, hirsute or otherwise, the whole vast variety of 
human faces can be built up, with no two exactly alike ; so, out 
of a few main mental traits variously combined in diverse fashions, 
the whole vast variety of human character can be mixed and com- 
pounded to an almost infinite extent. To be sure, there are some 
large classes of mankind so utterly common-place and similar 
that from a casual acquaintance it is hard to distinguish the 
individuality of one of them from that of the other: just as there 
are large classes of typical faces, such as the Hodge, the ’Arry, 
the Jemimer Ann, and the Mrs. Brown, which appear at first 
sight absolutely identical. But when you come to know the 
Hodges and the ’Arries personally, you find that as one Hodge 
differs slightly from another in countenance, so do even they differ 
slightly from one another in traits of character and intellectual 
faculty. No two human beings on this earth—not even twins— 
are ever so utterly and absolutely alike that those who have known 
them familiarly for years fail to distinguish one from the other. 
The problem of this difference of idiosyncrasy, indeed, is one 
so intimately bound up with all our ideas of our own origin and 
nature that it well deserves a few minutes’ consideration at the 
hands of the impartial psychological philosopher. It has for 
each of us a personal interest and importance as well; for each of 
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us wishes naturally to know how and why he happened to come 
by his own charming and admirable character. Yet, unhappily, 
while there is no subject on earth so interesting as ourselves (the 
one theme on which ‘all men are fluent and none agreeable’), 
there is none upon which the views and opinions of other people 
appear to us all so lamentably shallow and lacking in insight. 
They talk about us, forsooth, exactly as if—well, exactly as if we 
were other people. They bluntly ignore those delicate and subtle 
distinctions of idiosyncrasy which raise each of us, viewed with 
his own introspective eyeglass, into a class by himself, infinitely 
superior to the rest of creation. 

Let us see how far we can gain any light from the doctrine of 
heredity on this curious question of the origin of character. 

If a white man marries a negro, their children, boys and girls 
alike, are all mulattos. Let us make to ourselves no illusions or 
mistakes upon this score: each one is simply and solely a pure 
mulatto, exactly halfway in colour, feature, hair, and stature, 
between his father’s race and his mother’s. People who have not 
lived in a mixed community of blacks and whites often ignore or 
misunderstand this fundamental fact of hereditary philosophy : 
they imagine that one of the children of such a marriage may be 
light brown, and another dark brown; one almost white, and one 
almost black ; that the resulting strains may to a great extent be 
mingled indefinitely and in varying proportions. Not a bit of it. 
A mulatto is a mulatto, and a quadroon is a quadroon, with just 
one-half and one-fourth of negro blood respectively ; and anybody, 
who has once lived in an ex-slave-owning country can pick out the 
proportion of black or white elements in any particular brown 
person he meets with as much accuracy as the stud-book shows in 
recording the pedigree of famous race-horses. Black and white pro- 
duce mulattos—all mulattos alike, to a shade of identity ; mulatto 
and white produce quadroon—all quadroon and no mistake about it ; 
mulatto and black produce sambo; quadroon and white give us 
octoroon; and so forth ad infinitum. After the third cross per- 
sistently in either direction, the strain of which less than one- 
eighth persists becomes at last practically indistinguishable, and 
the child is ‘ white by law,’ or ‘ black by law,’ as the case may be, 
without the faintest mark of its slight opposite intermixture. I 
speak here of facts which I have carefully examined at first hand ; 
all the nonsensical talk about finger-nails and knuckles, and per- 
sistence of the negro type for ever, is pure unmitigated slave- 
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owning prejudice. The child of an octoroon by a white man is 
simply white ; and no acuteness on earth, no scrutiny conceivable 
would ever discover the one-sixteenth share of black blood by 
any possible test save documentary evidence. 

Here, then, we have a clear, physical, and almost mathemati- 
cally demonstrable case, showing that, so far as regards bodily 
peculiarities at least, the child is on the average just equally 
compounded of traits derived from both its parents. Among 
hundreds and hundreds of mulatto and quadroon children whom I 
have observed, I have never known a single genuine instance to 
the contrary. Heredity comes out exactly true: you get just as 
much of each colour in every case as you would naturally expect 
to do from a mixture of given proportions. In other words, all 
mulattos are recognisably different from all quadroons, and all 
quadroons from all octoroons or all sambos. 

This simple fact, I venture to think, gives us at once the real 
key to the whole complex problem of idiosyncrasy and character. 
Every child on the average represents one-half its father and one- 
half its mother. It is a Jones in this, and in that a Robinson. 
Here it takes after its grandfather the earl, and there it resembles 
its grandmother the washerwoman. These traits it derives from 
the distinguished De Montmorencies, and those from the family 
of the late lamented Mr. Peace the burglar. But on the whole, 
however diversely and curiously the various individual peculiari- 
ties may be compounded, it is at bottom a Robinson-Jones, a 
complex of all its converging strains, its diverse noble and 
ignoble ancestors. It represents a cumulative effect of antecedent 
causes, all of which it shares equally on the average with every 
one of its brothers and sisters. 

How does it happen, then, suggests the easy objector, that two 
brothers or two sisters, born of the same father and mother, 
twins it may even be, ‘are often more unlike each other in 
character and mental qualities than any two ordinary strangers’? 
Well, the answer simply is, it doesn’t happen. Make sure of your 
facts before you begin to philosophise upon them. Children of 
the same parents are always very much like one another in all 
essential fundamentals ; they may differa good deal among them- 
selves, but their differences are really and truly as nothing com- 
pared with the vast complexity of their resemblances. The case 
of twins, in fact, is a peculiarly unfortunate one to allege in 
this respect, for Mr. Galton has collected an immense mass of 
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evidence tending to show that just as twins usually resemble one 
another, almost indistinguishably, in face and feature, so do they 
resemble one another almost as narrowly in character and intellect. 
I know an instance myself of two twin sisters, one of whom has 
lived all her life in India, and the other in England, but who, in 
spite of this difference in circumstances, preserve so entirely their 
original identity of form and nature that I do not myself in the 
least discriminate between them in any way, mentally or physi- 
cally, though they happen to be members of my own family. It 
does not at all matter to me whether it was Polly who said a 
thing or Lucy. I regard it in either case as a simple expression of 
the Polly-Lucian shade of character. This is the rule in nine 
cases out of ten; twins are all but absolutely identical. 

Still, there is such a thing as idiosyncrasy, and the reason for 
its existence is a very simple one. Each separate human being, 
it is true, is on the average an equal compound of his father 
and his mother, his grandfathers and grandmothers; but not 
necessarily or even probably the same compound. Suppose you 
take a lot of red and white ivory billiard balls, say a thousand, and 
cast them down upon the surface of the billiard-board. Let five 
hundred be red and five hundred white; then every time the 
total result will be in one sense the same, while in another sense 
it will be quite different. or there will always be five hundred 
of each, but the arrangement will never be exactly identical ; 
each throw will give you a new combination of the balls—a com- 
bination which will often put a totally different aspect upon the 
entire picture. Now, in the case of a human being you dea] with 
infinitely more subtle factors, combined in infinitely more subtle 
fashions. Father and mother have each in their being myriads 
of traits, both mental and physical, any one of which may equally 
happen to be handed down to any of their children. And the 
traits handed down from each may not happen to be by any means 
always the same in the same family. Though each child resem- 
bles equally on the average both father and mother, yet this child 
may resemble the father in this, and that child in that; each may 
combine in any possible complexity of.intermixture traits derived 
from either at random. 

Here, for example, are an English father with light hair and 
blue eyes; a Spanish mother with black locks, an iris dark as 
night, and a full, olive-coloured southern complexion. Clearly 
the children may differ indefinitely in appearance, some with 
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darker eyes, some with lighter; some as men may grow dark brown 
beards, and some may have black whiskers and hazel eyes, and 
clear half-Spanish dusky skin. One may have wavy hair like 
the mother, yet almost as light in hue as the father’s; another 
may have it rather straight, but dark. Similarly, too, with the 
features. The forehead and chin may resemble the father, the 
nose and mouth may rather approximate to the maternal pattern. 
So, at least, we often say in our folly; but in reality, when we 
come to examine closely, we see that no single feature, even, owes 
everything absolutely to one parent only. Those dark eyes may 
indeed be Spanish in colour, with a gleam of bull-fighting in 
their cruel depths, but they are set in the head after an English 
pattern, and have an English solidity of Philistine hardness, 
That pretty little nose may have much of the father in the bridge 
and the tip, but don’t you catch faint hints of the mother, too, in 
the quivering nostril and the expanded wings? The chin recalls 
an Andalusian type, to be sure, but the tiny fold of flesh beneath 
foreshadows the fat double crease of later life derived from that 
old burly Lincolnshire grandfather. And so on throughout. Not 
a feature of the face that is not true at bottom, in one point or 
another, to both its ancestries ; not a shade of expression that does 
not recall in varying degrees some mingled traits of either parent. 

The number of possible traits, then, are so immense, and the 
modes of their possible combination so infinite, that no two 
people, not even twins, ever come out exactly similar. Box and 
Cox are twain, not one; the Corsican Brothers are known as a 
pair to their intimate circle. Nevertheless, brothers and sisters 
do, on the whole, closely resemble one another, and this we all of 
us instinctively recognise whenever we talk of a family likeness. 
These family likenesses are almost always far stronger, both in mind 
and body, than members of the incriminated family itself ever 
care at all to recognise. It often happens, for instance, that Fred 
and Reginald fail to perceive the faintest resemblance between 
their sisters Maud and Edith. But a stranger looking through 
the family album (poor victimized martyr) says to Fred, as he 
comes upon one of their photographs, ‘I’m quite sure that’s one 
of your sisters, but which is it, Miss Maud or Miss Edith?’ Nay, 
I have even known a father himself mistake a portrait of Maud 
for Edith. The photograph obscured some external difference of 
tint or complexion, and therefore brought out in stronger relief 
the underlying similarity of feature and expression, It must 
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have happened to most men to be mistaken for their own brothers 
by people who had never seen them before, though they them- 
selves, looking complacently in the truth-telling glass, can hardly 
imagine how anyone on earth could take them for such a fellow 
as Tom or Thecdore. Tom’s so very much plainer than they 
are, and Theodore looks so infinitely less gentlemanly. All 
round, in short, families resemble one another, and it ,is only 
after a considerable acquaintance with their minuter details 
that strangers really begin accurately to distinguish certain of 
their members. To themselves the differences mask the likeness, 
to outsiders the likenesses mask the difference. 

It is just the same, be sure, in mental matters. There are 
family characters and family intelligences, as there are family 
faces and family figures. Each individual member of the brood 
has his own variety of this typical character, but in all its basis 
is more or less persistent, though any one particular trait, even 
the most marked, may be wanting, or actually replaced by its 
exact opposite. Still, viewing the family idiosyncrasies as a 
whole, each member is pretty sure to possess a very consider- 
able number of peculiarities more or less in common with all 
the remainder. True, Jane may be passionate while Emily is 
sulky ; Dick may be a spendthrift, while Thomas is a miser. But 
Jane and Dick are both humorous, Emily and Thomas both 
musical, Thomas and Dick both sensitive, Emily and Jane both 
sentimental, and all four of them alike vindictive, alike intelligent, 
alike satirical, and alike fond of pets and animals. Look at the 
persistent Tennysonian tone in Charles and Alfred Tennyson ; 
look at the parodying power of the two Smiths in ‘ Rejected 
Addresses’; look at the Caracci, the Rossettis, the Herschels, and 
then say whether even minute touches of taste and sentiment 
do not come out alike in brothers and sisters. Almost everybody 
who meets brothers or sisters or cousins of his own after a long 
separation (when use has not dulled his apprehension of the facts) 
must have noticed, with mingled amusement and dissatisfaction, 
in ten thousand little ways and sayings how very closely he and 
they resemble one another. Sometimes the very catchwords and 
phrases they use, their pet aversions and their pet sympathies, 
turn out at every twist of life to be absurdly identical. One may 
even be made aware of one’s own unsuspected and unobtrusive 
failings by observing them, as in a mirror, in the minds of one’s 
relations, like King George’s middy in Mr, Gilbert’s story, who 
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meets himself on an enchanted island, and considers his double 
the most disagreeable fellow he ever came across. 

Why is it, then, that most people won’t admit their own 
essential unity and identity of character with their brothers and 
their sisters, their cousins and their aunts? Vanity, vanity, pure 
human vanity, is at the bottom of all their violent reluctance. 
Every man flatters himself at heart that he possesses an immense 
number of admirable traits not to be found in any other and 
inferior members of his own family. Those spurious imitations 
may indeed resemble him somewhat in the rough, as coarse 
pottery resembles eggshell porcelain ; but they lack that delicacy, 
that refinement, that native grace and finishing touch of character 
which distinguish Himself, the cream and flower of his entire 
kindred, from all the rest of a doubtless worthy but very inferior 
family. I fancy I see you now—you, even you, my excellent 
critic—with that graceful cynical smile of yours playing lambent 
upon your intellectual upper lip, while you loll at your ease in 
your club armchair, and murmur to yourself complacently as 
you read, ‘The idea of identifying me with my brother Tom, 
for instance! Me, a cultivated, intelligent university man, 
with that stolid, stupid Philistine sugar-broker! If only I’d his 
wealth, how differently I’d use it! The notion’s simply too 
ridiculous! Why, I’m worth a dozen of him!’ My dear sir, 
believe me, at this very moment your brother Tom, glancing 
hastily through the pages of the present paper in an interval 
of relaxation on his way home by Metropolitan Railway from 
his lair in the city, is observing with a corresponding calm 
smile of superiority to himself, ‘Ha, ha, what an absurd idea 
of this magazine fellow, to tell me I’m no better than my brother 
Jack, that briefless barrister! Jack, indeed, in the name of all 
that’s ridiculous! If only, now, I’d had his advantages and his 
education—sent to Rugby and Oxford for the best years of his 
life, while I was stuck at seventeen into a broker’s office to shift 
for myself and pick up my own living! And yet, what has my 
native talent and industry enabled me to do? Here am I at 
barely fifty a wealthy citizen, in spite of all my disadvantages, 
while he, poor idle dog, has never been able to secure as much as 
a brief, with all his learning! I’m fifty per cent. a better man 
than he is!’ Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher, all is vanity. 

The fact is, if we want impartially to discuss this question of 
characters we must each leave Sour own supernaturally beautiful 
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character out of the question, and think only of the vastly 
inferior and ordinary characters of other people. We mustn’t 
even allege striking instances from the history of our sisters, our 
cousins, and our aunts, because there, on the one hand, our calm 
sense of the excellence of the stock from which we ourselves are 
the final flower and topmost outcome is apt to prejudice our 
better judgment, while on the other hand our natural contempt 
for the gross shortcomings of our near relations under such 
closely similar circumstances, when compared with our own 
virtues and strong points, is liable to beget in us too lordly a 
superciliousness towards their obvious failings. It is best entirely 
to dismiss from consideration all the persons standing to ourselves 
within the list of prohibited degrees set forth in the Prayer Book, 
to abstain from too fond an affection for our grandmother, and to 
concentrate our attention wholly on the persons of that common 
vulgar herd of outsiders falling as aforesaid under the contemptible 
category of other people. 

Examined from this impartial and objective point of view, 
then, other families beside our own show us at once how much 
light may be cast upon the origin of character by the study of 
fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, first and second cousins, 
and so forth indefinitely. Mr. Galton’s exhaustive paper upon 
the habits and manners of the common twin is an admirable 
example of the precise results that may be obtained by such 
minute and accurate objective study of hereditary peculiarities. 
For it must always be remembered that two brothers ought by 
nature to resemble one another far more closely than father and 
son. People often wonder why such-and-such a great man’s son 
should not be a great man also; they ought, if logical, rather to 
ask why his brothers and sisters were not all of them equally 
great men and women. I will not insult the intelligence of the 
reader by pointing out to him why this should be—why the 
father’s traits in such a case should be diluted just one half by 
the equal intermixture derived from the mother. For the same 
reason, of course, two sisters ought by nature to resemble one 
another far more closely than mother and daughter. Again, a 
son ought on the average to resemble his father in character some- 
what more closely than he resembles his mother, because in the 
one case the identity of sex will cause certain necessary approxima- 
tions, and in the other case the diversity of sex will cause certain 
necessary divergencies. The barber in Leech’s picture explains 
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his young customer’s defective whiskers on the ground that he 
probably ‘took after his ma!’ but experience shows that in such 
matters men usually ‘take after their pa’ instead. Once more, 
for a similar reason two brothers will tend to resemble one 
another, time and again, somewhat more closely than a brother 
and a sister. Furthermore, the two elder children and the two 
younger will tend to resemble one another more, as a rule, than 
the eldest resembles the youngest, and for a very sufficient 
reason, because all the habits and constitution of the two parents 
are liable to change from time to time, and especially after a long 
interval of years. Hence it will follow by parity of reasoning 
that two brothers or two sisters, born twins, will tend to resemble 
one another on the average far more intimately than do any two 
other members even of the same family. The rationale of this is 
clear. They are both the children of the one father and the one 
mother; they are both of the same sex; and they are both born 
at the same time, and therefore under exactly the same conditions 
of age, health, habit, and constitution on the part of both 
parents. 

Here, then, we have a crucial instance by which we may test 
the physical and psychical correctness of this our general & priori 
principle. If character results in the way I say it does—if it is a 
product of the interaction of two independent sets of factors, 
derived equally on the whole from father and mother—then it 
will follow that, mentally and physically, twins will far more 
closely resemble one another than ordinary brothers and sisters 
do. Now, does the case of twins bear out in actual fact this 
debated deductive conclusion ? Common experience tells us that 
it does, and Mr. Galton has supplemented that fallible and hasty 
guide by the most rigorous inductive collection of instances. 
The result of his investigation is simply this, that many twins do 
actually behave under similar circumstances in almost identical 
manners, that their characters often come as close to one another 
as it is possible for the characters of two human beings to come, 
and that even where the conditions of later life have been 
extremely different, the original likeness of type often persists to 
the very end, in spite of superficial variations in style or habit of 
living. Some of his stories, carefully verified, are very funny. I 
will supplement them by two of my own. In one case a couple 
of twins, men, had a quarrel over a perfectly unimportant matter. 
They came to very high words, and parted from one another in 
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bad blood. On returning to their rooms—they lived apart—each 
of them suffered from a fit of remorse, and sat down to write a 
letter of contrition to the other, to be delivered by the morning 
post. After writing it one brother read his letter over, and, 
recalling the cause of quarrel, added at once a long postscript, 
justifying himself, and reopening the whole question at issue. 
The other brother posted his note at once, but thinking the 
matter over quietly, afterwards regretted his action again, and 
supplemented it by a second palinodia, almost unsaying what he 
had said in the first one. I saw all three letters myself the next 
morning, and was simply amazed at their absolute sameness of 
feeling and expression. 

The other story relates to a fact which happened, not to twins, 
but to two successive brothers extremely like one another in 
build and feature, and evidently modelled in mind and character 
on the self-same mould. It is only a small incident, but as I can 
vouch for the correctness of the minute details, it has a certain 
psychological interest of its own. They met a lady dressed in 
blue, whom they had never seen before, at a military dance. 
Each of them asked at once to be introduced to her at first sight ; 
each asked the same officer for an introduction (though they had 
several friends in common present); each described her in the 
same way, not as ‘the lady in blue’ (the most obvious point of 
appearance about her), but as ‘the lady with the beautiful ears ;’ 
each fell desperately in love with her offhand; and each asked 
her for a particular flower out of a little bouquet containing four- 
or five more conspicuous blossoms. Finally, each came up at the 
end of the evening to confide in the same married lady of their 
acquaintance their desire to see more of the beautiful stranger. 
Now, small as are all these little coincidences, they nevertheless 
show, to my mind, a more profound identity of mental fibre than 
far larger and more important matters of life could do. For 
on great emergencies or in the great affairs of one’s conduct it is 
only natural that somewhat similar characters, being governed by 
the same general emotions, should act on the whole very much 
alike ; while often, on the other hand, a particular difference will 
make the action of similar characters at a special crisis extremely 
divergent. Thus the two Newmans, essentially the same in fibre, 
both re-examining their creed at a certain epoch of life, follow out 
their own logical conclusions with rigorous precision, one to Free 
Thought, the other to the Cardinalate—so that outsiders would 
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be apt to say at first sight, ‘ What a striking difference between 
two brothers!’ But the exact identity of tastes and preferences 
shown in these minute touches of feeling—the choice of an intro- 
ducer, the phrase about the ears, the selection of a particular 
flower (it wasn’t even a violet, which might occur to anybody, but 
a spray of plumbago, in itself quite without sentimental interest), 
and the unburdening of mind to a particular confidante—all these 
things abundantly testify to an underlying similarity of mental 
structure, down to the merest side-tracts and by-ways of the brain, 
which could hardly happen under any other conceivable circum- 
stances than those of actual family identity. 

Still, even twins do distinctly differ in some things from one 
another. However much they may look alike to strangers, they 
are always discriminable by those who know thein well, and even 
in early childhood by mothers and nurses. The babies who have 
to be distinguished by red and blue ribbons tied round their 
wrists, and who finally get mixed up at wash, so that the rightful 
heir is hopelessly muddled with the wrongful, and the junior by 
ten minutes preferred to his senior, belong only to the realm of 
the novelist ; and even there we have always the well-known mark 
on the left shoulder to fall back upon, which invariably proves 
the genuine title deed to the family estates and the hand of the 
heroine. But, in real life, Huppim may always be readily distin- 
guished from Muppim by some slight divergence of feature or 
expression ; Huz is always a trifle fatter or thinner than Buz, his 
brother ; the two Dromios and the two Antipholuses may deceive 
the outer public by their close resemblance, but not even 
Shakespeare himself can make us believe that Mrs. Antipholus 
was really mistaken as to the personal identity of her own 
husband. I don’t want to be too hard on a lady, but I fancy, 
myself, she was glad of the excuse for a little innocent and easily 
explicable flirtation with an agreeable stranger. 

Yes; everybody has a character and an idiosyncrasy, different 
in many points from everybody else’s. Not even twins, who come 
closest together of all humanity, merge their individuality abso- 
lutely into mere replicas one of the other. Such utter identity is 
quite impossible in the human family. And the reason, I think, 
is simply this: the infinite number of separate traits possessed by 
each human being is too immensely incalculable ever to admit of 
any two throws, however near, producing precisely the same re- 
sultant. I do not doubt that there may be snails or jelly-fish built 
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absolutely on the same pattern in every particular, mental or phy- 
sical; though, even there, the man that knows them well is often 
astonished at the way in which one snail differs from another in 
aspect, or one jelly-fish differs from another in character and in- 
tellect. But while the papa snail and the mamma snail are dis- 
tinguishable in a few traits only, discoverable by none but the 
close observer, the papa and mamma among human beings are 
distinguishable by ten thousand diverse peculiarities, mental and 
physical, all of them obvious to the veriest outsider. Each child 
is, as it were, a meeting-place and battle-field for these diverse 
paternal and maternal tendencies. It must resemble one or other 
in every fibre of every feature ; it can’t possibly resemble both 
exactly in those points in which they conspicuously differ. Hence 
the resultant is, so to speak, a compromise or accommodation 
between the two; and the chances of the compromise being ever 
absolutely equal in any two cases are practically none. You 
might throw down the letters of the alphabet which compose 
‘Paradise Lost’ for ever and ever, but you would never get even 
one line by accident in the exact order that Milton wrote it. In 
the struggle for life between each unit or cell that goes to make 
up brain and face and nerve and muscle, here the father conquers, 
and there the mother, and yonder a truce is struck between them ; 
but that any two among the children should ever represent exactly 
the same result of the desperate struggle is so infinitely improbable 
as to be practically impossible. 

One last word as to the difficulty which some observers doubt~ 
less find in making this theory fit in with the facts as they observe 
them. While writing this paper, I paused in the midst, laid 
down my pen, and went from my study into the adjoining room 
for an intercalary cup of five o’clock tea with the members of my 
family. (After all, we are all vertebrate animals and human 
beings; why attempt to conceal the fact out of consideration for 
the dignity of literature?) The talk turned, as it often does turn 
under such circumstances, on the subject about which I had just 
been writing. I expounded these my views on the origin of 
character to the attentive ears of a critical domestic audience. 
To my utter dismay and discomfiture, I found that they of mine 
own household were firmly opposed to me. ‘ Why,’ said the 
person who of all others on earth ought to back me up most surely 
in my worst heresies, ‘look at So-and-so and So-and-so! You 
know they’re twins; and yet how utterly unlike one another they 
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are in character!’ Now, will you believe me, as it so happened, 
So-and-so and So-and-so were two of the very cases on which I 
most relied in my own mind when making some of my present 
generalisations about twins and their identity! This, of course, 
conclusively shows that people sometimes differ in opinion. Some 
of us see differences more acutely, and some of us likenesses, 
To some of us the So-and-so family are all as like as two peas; 
while to others of us there is absolutely nothing common to all of 
them. Depend upon it, neither side is right; the So-and-so’s 
are in some ways very much alike, and yet in other ways very 
different. The family face and the family character run pretty 
impartially through them all; but each wears it in his own fashion 
and with his own special combination of peculiarities. One side 
has a keen eye for the resemblances; the other has a keen eye for 
the differences. Mr. Galton’s method, by taking the mean of 
many observations, effectually gets rid, so far as possible, of this 
little natural ‘ personal equation.’ 

A single example will make this matter clearer than pages of 
abstract argument could make it. One of the instances I cited 
above was that of two brothers so identical in fibre that each did 
exactly the same thing, at times, with exactly the same minute 
touehes of feeling and expression. They recognised the absolute 
identity themselves ; it was often to them a cause of some laughter, 
and not infrequently of some confusion and suspicion also. Each 
knew a trifle too well what the other was likely to do and think 
of. Yet I have on paper a letter from one of their acquaintances, 
saying, in so many words, ‘ James has been staying here for some 
weeks ; we like him very much indeed, but oh how different he 
is from our Mr. Trois Etoiles!’ Now the fact is, that was probably 
the judgment of everyone everywhere who knew them both only 
superficially. The younger brother, whom I have ventured here 
to call James, because James is a good solid Christian name, 
implying honest industry and business ability, had been put to 
work at his father’s occupation early in life, and was known to 
most men as a quiet, sober, steady-going man of affairs. The 
elder brother, whom I will christen Percy, because the name 
Percy has a fine literary flavour about it, and suggests either 
Shelley or the reputed author of Aytoun’s ‘Firmilian,’ according to 
the taste and fancy of the reader, had been sent, as the heir of 
the house, to Cambridge, and having there acquired the habit of 
literature, took to journalism and other reprehensible pursuits, 
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and sank at last into a confirmed scribbler. The world at large 
always said that Percy was a very clever fellow, while that man 
James had absolutely nothing at all in him. His entire in- 
terest was absorbed in the tea trade. We who knew them both 
well, however, could clearly discern that the mere difference of 
position and education masked in James the very characteristics 
that were plainly developed and abnormally nurtured in his brother 
Percy. And Percy often said to me in confidence, after eleven 
o'clock at night, as we sat together over our glass of whiskey 
toddy, ‘ If James had only been sent to Cambridge, he’d have been 
a deal cleverer fellow than Iam.’ It may have been rude of me, 
but I always agreed myself with Percy. 
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—There lies the village, and looks how quiet and small ! 
And yet— MAUD, 


TuE little village of Stayner has never been either an important 
or a lively place, and at present shows no symptoms of becoming 
so. With regard to liveliness, indeed, it has, in the opinion of its 
inhabitants, decidedly retrograded during the past few years, and 
this falling off forms a frequent topic of conversation at morning 
calls. Ladies young and old remind one another regretfully of 
the time when croquet and tennis clubs flourished, when in fine 
summer weather there were often as many as three garden parties 
in a week, and when no winter went by without at least a couple 
of regular dances, to say nothing of impromptu entertainments 
with the carpet down and amateur musicians; whereas now in 
half the pleasure-grounds the tennis poles are not put up from one 
year’s end to the other ; and as for a dance, nobody seems to dream 
of such a thing ‘any more than if you had all grown a full set of 
wooden legs,’ as Mrs. Heath lately remarked when commenting 
upon her acquaintances’ want of energy. This social stagnation, 
no doubt, partly originated in the removal of the Ormsbys, very 
popular and hospitable neighbours, from Rushmede, at which 
desirable residence they have been succeeded by ‘the most 
fearful-looking set of people you ever beheld’—-we here quote Miss 
Alice Kingsmill, a young lady given to the use of superlatives 
—from goodness knows where, who very seldom go to church, 
sometimes play tennis on Sunday afternoons, and are severely 
unvisited by society. Another untoward event, though involving 
no positive loss, was the occupancy of the long-vacant Stayner 
Lodge by Mr. Bond, the poulterer from Ardean, who, as he sup- 
plied most households in the parish, had hitherto been inseparably 
associated in their mistresses’ minds with the idea of a blue apron 
environed by rows of pinky-white, artistically-plumped-up wares, 
and had been credited with the limited range of mental and 
moral attributes comprehended in the statement that he was 
‘very civil, but certainly dear.’ For not only were hopes of an 
eligible tenant thus frustrated, but his residence among them 
was viewed by his fair customers as an exceedingly awkward 
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coincidence, which made the discovery that he and his family dis- 
sented, and betook themselves on Sunday to the Baptist Chapel 
at Torlock, seem to reveal a quite providential pre-arrangement, 
cutting off one perennial source of embarrassing encounters. As 
it was, even under these mitigating circumstances, Miss Edwardes 
gave up dealing with him, on the grounds that it really was 
extremely disagreeable to be always meeting a man whom you 
had ‘ spoken to’ only the other day about the toughness of his 
last pair of chickens, or the propriety of bringing down the price 
of ducks. Whence it is evident that some delicate feeling, and 
a loyal cleaving to caste, exist among the half-dozen genteel 
families of Stayner village. 

But the main cause of their diminished gaiety does not lie in 
such obvious and swiftly effected changes as those which we have 
just recorded. It will be found, rather, in a slower and more 
insidious, though at the same time surer and more irreversible, 
process than any connected with shifting of roofs and landlords. 
The truth is that the community are growing old. Melancholy 
and strange, nay, almost unrealisable, as it may appear, neverthe- 
less the fact that youthly years are rapidly waning among Stay- 
nerian upper circles is one which can be proved from ruthless 
chronological data, and summarised in the irrefragable conclusion 
that the youngest of their young people must have looked her 
last upon the right side of twenty-five. Such a state of things 
has probably been observed by most of us in isolated domestic 
circles, and it sometimes occurs throughout small aggregates of 
them, but seldom to so marked an extent as that noticeable in 
Stayner, where, roughly speaking, the rising generation grew up 
simultaneously about ten years ago, leaving no juniors to fill their 
places ; for though it is true that there are numerous little poul- 
terers, and that ‘the most fearful-looking set of people’ have a 
juvenile family, while an average abundance of infantine plebeians 
may always be counted upon in the village street, this is, of 
course, nothing to our purpose, and the Vicar’s herd of smallish 
boys form but an insignificant exception. And the result has 
been that Staynerian society of to-day, viewed from a point two 
or three lustres earlier in its history, looks like its own double, 
waxen slightly dingy and dilapidated. Everybody is a little the 
worse for the wear. Elderly people have become downright old, 
middle-aged are verging upon elderliness, and those who were 
absolutely the young people then, now either are or soon will be 
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so, in a relative sense only—a fact which, however resolutely 
ignored, cannot but make itself felt, none the less unmistakably, 
perhaps, for Maud Preston’s girlish hats and Mrs, Taylor’s osten- 
tatiously enforced decree that her daughters shall not venture 
into Ardean without the protection of the parlour-maid. We are 
well aware that the futile hankering and grasping after the irre- 
trievable, thus ingeniously hinted at, is a subject rife with 
humorous possibilities, the happiest cues being given by feminine 
anachronisms in costume, and masculine persistence in sports and 
pastimes not gracefully compatible with increasing bulk and 
diminishing agility. But we will not now enlarge upon this 
facetious aspect, because it is our object here to represent ad- 
vancing years in the guise of spoil-sport, and because we, moreover, 
fancy that our readers may have been amused in this way once or 
twice already. 

If we assume, then, that as the young Kingsmills, and Taylors, 
and Prestons, and Lanes have approached or passed thirty, the 
keen edge of their appetite for mild dissipations has worn off, 
whilst their respective parents have become correspondingly stiffer, 
and lazier, and more adverse to supererogatory exertions, we shall 
have accounted plausibly enough for the present frequent preva- 
lence in Stayner of a sentiment that it would be rather nice if 
somebody else were to give a party—a state of public feeling which 
may, as a rule, be safely warranted to result in total inaction. 
Nor are the little gatherings which do at long intervals take 
place sufficiently successful to serve as incentives to further 
efforts ; a forced yet languid festiveness characterises them, and 
their principal effect is to awaken reminiscences of more brilliant 
reunions—a somewhat doubtful form of enjoyment. We must 
remember, also, that whereas not more than one or two of the 
girls have married, the young men have by this time almost all 
gone out into the world, whence they reappear only in a casual 
and cursory manner. Their bicycles glide upon distant roads, 
their racquets are wielded upon unknown tennis lawns—if, indeed, 
they have any longer leisure for these unlucrative pursuits; and this 
has occasioned a preponderance in the neighbourhood of the female 
element, which is augmented by the circumstance that its short 
visiting-list includes one lone widow and a household of spinsters. 

It need not be supposed, however, that Stayner altogether 
stagnates in the weeds of sloth. Energies which have sunk below 
perpetual lawn-tennis point still exist, and still demand some 
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outlet, and this is very generally sought in the direction of horti- 
culture. Gardening, in fact, is a great feature of the place, and 
supplies at least two-thirds of the small-talk required there. ‘I 
suppose your greenhouse is looking very gay just now, Mrs. So- 
and-so,’ slides glibly into the first conversational hiatus which 
intervenes upon her friends having found that lady at home, 
and the stream thenceforward flows without let or hindrance 
throughout the remainder of the mauvais quart Vheure. Scarcely 
a morning comes when the postman is not laden with moist 
earthy-smelling parcels of cuttings and plants, the fresh or flag- 
ging condition of which gives a hopeful or despondent turn to 
their recipient’s mood at breakfast. Many a warm blossom-scented 
hour is spent by their owners in more or less rickety old green- 
houses, where pots of pelargoniums, and chrysanthemums, and 
cinerarias are walked over by delicate green aphids with large round 
eye-dots, and very black joints to otherwise almost invisible legs, 
against whom a war of extermination is waged by means of soft 
soap and sulphur; and many a forenoon is devoted to the mysteries 
of weeding and planting out—occupations which send people in to 
luncheon with minds evidently running upon wood-lice and wire- 
worms, and other creepy dwellers below the surface. But it is 
impossible to sow all your interests in flower-beds, or train them 
over trellis-work, or propagate them by slips in wide-mouthed water- 
bottles, unless, indeed, your mind is of the happy order that can 
fold itself down upon a monomania as the leaf of an insectivorous 
plant closes on its prey. The least restive hobby will sometimes | 
decline to be mounted, and so it happens that, despite the last 
new thing in pansies, and the most recently invented rose, there 
falls to the lot of gentility in Stayner a sufficiently large propor- 
tion of those days when each minute seems as heavy asa bullet and 
as empty as a bubble to justify the common verdict pronouncing 
the place to be an awfully dull little hole.’ 

Still, this may be considered, like drowsy Miranda’s, ‘a good 
dulness’ compared with the condition of affairs which not long 
since appeared to menace the community. How it had come 
about nobody clearly knew, but it is undeniable that, two or three 
years ago, painfully strained relations had begun to subsist be- 
tween nearly all the leading families of Stayner. It would be 
tedious and unprofitable, even if it were possible, to narrate the 
ins and outs of the various microscopic unpleasantnesses, cool- 
nesses, huffs, and affronts which had worked together. for this 
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jarring of harmony ; and the recital might not, after all, go far as 
an elucidation, for when thoroughly grubbed up, those insignifi- 
cant rootlets of bitterness seem quite ludicrously disproportionate 
to the vigorous growths which flourish above them. Some effort 
of imagination is needed in order to see how the good-fellowship 
of a polite society could be seriously affected by even a long sum 
of such infinitesimals as Mrs. Preston’s conviction that Mrs. Lane 
would rather throw away her superfluous seedlings than offer them 
to anybody else ; Lily Edwardes’s suspicion that Miss Morkan the 
dressmaker had delayed her cashmere in favour of Edith Preston’s 
velveteen, which was a great shame of her, and very unfair ; 
Mr. Taylor’s unflattering criticism upon the points of Mr. Lane’s 
new pony; and the Kingsmills’ opinion that the people who were 
staying with the Taylors had the most shocking accents that ever 
were heard. In this effort, however, our own experience comes to 
our aid, showing us, in the first place, how exceedingly easy it is 
to establish that posture of mind towards a neighbour which 
makes us, quite as a matter of course, set about guessing the bad 
motive for each of his actions, just as we would the answer to 
some far from elaborate riddle, and, in the second place, pointing 
out with what preternatural prolificacy causes of offence under 
these circumstances increase and multiply. As an illustration, let 
the reader dip his finger, or, if less homely in his habits, his spoon, 
into a pot of treacle, and compare the resort of flies thereto before 
and after the immersion. 

At the time we speak of a great many spoons had been thus 
dipped in Stayner, and the atmosphere was consequently thickening 
with buzzing swarms of small feuds and animosities. None of these 
had as yet reached the point at which visiting ceases, except in the 
case of the Taylors and Kingsmills, where a friendship of long 
standing had been ruptured by the persistence of the former’s cross 
colley in barking at Mr. Kingsmill’s tricycle. But things had 
arrived at that intermediate state when callers clandestinely assure 
themselves that the called-upon are not at home before they make 
the hypocritical inquiry at the hall door, and thrust in their cards, 
fervently praying that they may not be caught on their re- 
treat to the gate ; when a solemn silence attends chance meetings 
in railway carriages and omnibuses ; and when abrupt crossing of 
the road, or bolting round the corner, or scrambling into a field 
betokens the approach of pedestrian acquaintances. As for the 
progress to church, that craved very wary walking; and it was 
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indeed a primand grim-looking congregation which assembled itself 
there in the shabby front seats; whilst upon the conclusion of the 
ser rice some people adopted the expedient of lingering long over 
stowing away of prayer-books and collection of umbrellas, and 
others flounced precipitantly out of the sacred edifice, disregarding 
the indecorum of making their exit simultaneously with those 
poorer Christians who showed their sense of the fitness of things 
by worshipping near the door. In fact, all the various estrange- 
ments at length became so marked that they could not altogether 
elude even the Vicar’s notice, though he was a person of far from 
quick perceptions, and though his mind was at this time much 
pre-oceupied. 

The Reverend Albert James Allen was a man for whom his 
parishioners of all classes had much patent liking and a little latent 
respect, the latter sentiment being for the most part held in abey- 
ance by a 10t unfriendly contempt. This liking rested upon the 
solic foundation of his genuine kindheartedness, which could, it 
had kt 2en proved, rise to no ordinary level of unselfishness ; and this 
respect upon his, in the main, conscientious adherence to the path 
which his lights, originally not over-luminous, and considerably 
dimmed by some terms at St. Abb’s Theological College, had 
indicated to him as the way wherein he should go. We beg our 
readers not to overlook these commendable qualities, especially as 
their owner must present himself here under a distinctly unfavour- 
able aspect. The more or less good-humoured contempt of which 
we have spoken sprang from sundry sources, amongst others from 
the fact that Mr. Allen was neither by birth a gentleman, nor 
made of he stuff which can be cultured into one; but it was ren- 
dered possible, if not chiefly caused, by that weakness of character 
upon which it has ever been mankind’s instinct to pour scorn, 
ranking, wether rightly or wrongly, the vertebrate sinner above 
the invertebrate saint. Add to this that he was stupid beyond 
the average, his intellectual deficiencies being aggravated by 
a hopeless want of tact, which sometimes made what was sheer 
obtuseness look like obstinacy, and we must infer that, against 
such disadvantages, he could have retained even the modified 
good opinion of his flock only through real substantial worth and 
amiability. In fact a universal sense that nothing ill-natured or 
uncharitable would gain his sympathy had hitherto restrained his 
irritated parishioners from displaying their unneighbourly senti- 
ments before him, and this reticence on their part had co-operated 
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with his own permanent denseness and temporary pre-occupation 
in blinding him to the lowering clouds upon the social horizon. 
The subject which engrossed so many of his thoughts was 
certainly a brilliant if not to the unaccustomed mind a dazzling 
one; it was nothing less, in short, than the Glenaverils. The 
Glenaverils lived a few miles from Stayner, and embodied the 
culmination of an ancient and opulent firm in a fire-new title; no 
mere alderman’s knighthood or fashionable physician’s baronetcey, 
but an honour and glory comprising a coronet and a seat in the 
Upper House. Asterville is not in Stayner parish, nor had the 
orbit of its inmates’ ennobled lives at any point intersected the 
parochial boundaries before the momentous day when Lord 
Glenaveril, who was of a huffy disposition, had a quarrel with his 
rector, which resulted, on the next Sunday, in the electrifying of 
Mr. Allen’s congregation by the arrival, late for morning service, of 
an august and rustling wagonette-load, who were ushered by the 
stupefied clerk into the highest vacant seats, where they spread 
themselves out in two splendiferous rows whose aspect dangerously 
distended the school-children’s mouths and eyes, and made the 
Vicar himself lose his place once in the Litany and twice in the 
Psalms. But these weekly spectacles were all that the Glenaverils’ 
change of pastors contributed to the general enlivenment of 
Stayner; indeed, before a month had passed Lady Glenaveril’s 
demeanour was considered to so strongly confirm previous rumours 
of her tendency to give herseif airs that the grocer’s assistant, 
always recognised as the founder of the family’s fortune, had been 
promoted from his position of a vaguely remote ancestor to that of 
the present heir’s grandfather, and was even reported to have 
been actually seen while occupying that lowly station by somebody 
whom somebody else knew. An exception must be made, however, 
in the case of Mr. Allen, who now suddenly found himself liable 
to be bodily rapt up, as it were, into regions whither his wildest 
flights of fancy had seldom transported him. For the Glenaverils 
were antecedently disposed to interest themselves much in matters 
ecclesiastical, and this disposition was in no wise diminished by 
their experience of the glad and reverential obsequiousness which 
was really the only attitude that the worthy Vicar could conceive 
of any right-minded person’s assuming towards these new members 
of his congregation; whilst, on the other hand, the circumstance 
that he was wifeless and daughterless made him a peculiarly 
convenient subject for patronage, as entailing no supplementary 
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draughts upon condescension in the shape of female relatives. So 
patronised he was; his first pastoral call, paid in fear and 
trembling, being graciously received and followed up by biddings 
to various luncheons and dinners, from which he often returned 
with a sense of bewildered unworthiness, and to which, when con- 
versing with less illustrious acquaintances, he referred in tones 
where self-gratulation was mildly tempered by awe. Yet, strange 
as it may appear in view of those susceptibilities, which are, as 
we have seen, rather finely developed in Stayner, his admission 
to that charmed circle, and his undisguised appreciation of the 
privilege, aroused little or no animus against him. In point of 
fact, Staynerian society would have been inclined to resent any 
pretence upon his part at sharing their sentiments about parvenus 
and nowveaux-riches as a presumptuous attempt to match the coarse 
yarn of his perception with the subtler threads of their own. His 
naive homage, too, was a little comedy which could be chuckled 
over with a pleasant sense of superiority, and mimicry of the way 
in which he talked about ‘his lordship’ and ‘her ladyship ’ soon 
became a valued household jest. Some ladies, moreover, did not 
disdain to quench their curiosity at this source of authentic 
particulars respecting the baronial conservatories and ribbon- 


bordering, plate and upholstery, which had hitherto been reported 
on only by humble and indiscriminating retainers, whom you 
could not allow to suspect that you took any interest in the 
matter. 

It was not, however, for any wonders of palm-houses and 


pineries, or of satin and gilding, considered at least in their 
immediately mundane bearing, that Mr. Allen chiefly prized his 
intercourse with Asterville, but because he saw therein a promising 
path to the realisation of his most ardently cherished and long 
very bootless-seeming hopes, which were wholly centred in the 
embellishment of his ugly little church and the elaborating of its 
extremely unsthetic services. The Vicar of Stayner had been 
ever since his induction struggling against difficulties, mainly 
occasioned by the apathy of his parishioners and the poorness of 
the living, to exalt his benefice in the sight, if not of the diocese, 
at any rate of adjacent incumbents ; to rival, if not Torlock, where 
they had a full choral service and a rood screen and wore vest- 
ments, at least Rodendale, where they merely sang the Kyrie, 
and had recently acquired a lectern. These difficulties, however, 
had hitherto proved practically insurmountable, so much so that 
” 20—2 
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his struggles had been constrained to take the suppressed form of 
aspirations and imaginations which, under such conditions, become, 
as we know, exceedingly fervent and vivid, and which utterly out- 
stripped the few faltering steps which he had been able to take in 
the desired direction. 

A week before the Glenaverils’ advent his boldest project, in 
any way grounded upon probability, had barely reached to the 
acquirement of resources which would enable him to supersede 
the lady amateurs, with whose services at the harmonium he had 
so far been obliged to content himself, by a salaried performer, 
from whom he might exact any number of hymns, and who should 
train the strident-voiced school-children to chant the Psalms—a 
task which Miss Edwardes was too lazy and Miss Preston too 
nervous to undertake. But a few days after that memorable event 
found him steeped in golden visions, vastly wider in scope, yet withal 
more substantial of basis, than his previous tamer dreams. For 
during their very first interview had not his lordship showed him- 
self most encouragingly sensible of St. Mark’s architectural short- 
comings, and had he not thrown out delicious hints at a possible 
inclination upon his part to do something towards removing the 
same—hints which as time went on grew more and more explicit, 
and disclosed larger and larger plans, until they had filled the 
Vicar’s imagination with a grand and glorious fabric? A renovated 
interior—a chancel—a spire—nay, a whole brand-new structure 
from font to pulpit—were pictures which melted into one another 
before his mind’s eye like a series of progressively gorgeous dis- 
solving views. A consecration, the Bishop to luncheon, a white- 
robed choir filing out of the vestry to the strains of the organ 
pealing, laudatory paragraphs in the ‘Church Times,’ and carping 
yet distinction-lending comments in the ‘Record’—his fancy 
faring forth upon this track was very difficult to recall. It cannot, 
then, be wondered at if his hopefulness impelled him to an exalted 
estimate of their ‘ heavenly dispositions ’ in whose power it lay to 
dispense or to withhold all these super-excellent things—if a 
lively sense of such prodigious favours to come permeated his 
feelings towards the noble house of Mackin as he walked about 
the quiet lanes, with hues of stained glass and encaustic tiles 
floating before his eyes, and with his ears tingling to the melodious 
clang of—who knows ?—a silvery chime, or at the least of a good 
loud-booming bell, sonorously audible for many a mile around, in 
place of his present deplorable little cracked tinkler, which was, 
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he more than suspected, made a theme for unseasonable jocularity 
among light-minded members of his flock, being constantly 
likened to a tin tea-kettle with a stone in it, when not subjected to 
other less hackneyed but equally uncanonical similitudes. But 
our allusion to this last dream of the Vicar’s lands us smoothly 
beside the source to which we may ultimately trace the restoration 
of Staynerian harmony, through the diversion of everybody’s sym- 
pathy into the same channel, and the concentration of every- 
body’s diffused antipathy upon one definite object. 

In order to understand how this came about the reader must 
now that the good people of Stayner had for a long time past ‘ by 
holy bells been knolled to church’ through the intervention of 
Old Pierson, a man whose age was seldom computed at so low a 
figure as ‘close on ninety,’ and occasionally rose to ‘ upwards of a 
hundred.’ At this period he was really eighty-five. Old Pierson 
and his numerous family were rather an institution in the village, 
being looked up to by their neighbours on account of their virtues 
and misfortunes, which were both above the average. For, like 
Dogberry, they had had losses, and though, unlike him, they had 
not succeeded in keeping everything handsome about them, they 
had always grappled bravely with their evil star and lived in 
honourable self-dependence. Originally a carpenter by trade, Old 
Pierson had become bell-ringer upon the death of his lame son, who 
had held the post until his untimely demise, twenty years before, 
had left a large helpless family to rely upon the exertions of their 
widowed mother and their grandfather, who was even then growing 
shaky and rheumatic. Ever since that time the thrifty industry 
of the old man and of his daughter-in-law, who toiled hugely at 
washing, charing, and needlework, had furnished a theme for 
universal approbation ; and now when her eldest son—already, at 
the age of thirty, the father of six children—had been brought to 
death’s door and permanently crippled through an accident, it was 
viewed by everyone as a satisfactory and consolatory circumstance 
that he could look forward to the reversion of his grandfather’s 
office. That this would soon fall to him seemed likely, as its 
present occupier’s infirmities were steadily increasing, their results 
being plainly perceptible as often as the hour for Divine service 
came round. For, partly from stiffness, and partly from a tendency 
to drowsiness, Old Pierson’s performances upon the bell had for 
some time back been liable to fitful intermittences, which always 
caused each little knot of the sedately approaching congregation 
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to ejaculate ‘There! we're late!’ and break into hasty trots, 
pulling themselves up with short coughs and other reassertions 
of dignity upon the recurrence of the rhythmical ting-tang. 
Frequent repetition of these false alarms did not at all weaken 
their effect, and the consequence was that to a deaf or ignorant 
beholder the church-people of Stayner might have appeared to be 
dragged towards their devotions by a series of violent and irregular 
jerks, or stimulated on their way by a succession of mild electric 
shocks. Nobody, however, had the heart to blame the uncon- 
scious perpetrator of these practical jokes, who, quite unaware of 
his little lapses, took much pride and pleasure in the exercise of 
his function, steadily refusing eager offers of assistance from a 
sthall and ambitious great-grandson, by whom license to tug at 
the tempting end of that dangling rope was regarded as giving 
access to a solemnised and sanctioned form of mischief. 

But one fine summer’s morning, Old Pierson was intercepted 
on his way to his duties by a paralytic seizure, and when service 
began he was lying on his bed, feebly moving his right arm up 
and down, and trying to mutter that ‘Parson was werry late a- 
beginning.’ It was plain enough, without the doctor’s opinion, 
that never again save in this pantomimic fashion would he pull a 
bell; and, further, that though he might still linger a few weeks, 
it would soon be tolling upon his behoof. Everybody was sorry for 
Old Pierson, and everybody was glad that his death would entail 
no pecuniary loss upon his family, whose resources had been 
heavily taxed of late by Joey Pierson’s long illness and the 
inopportune arrival of his seventh child. Joey’s succession was 
assumed as a matter of course, and the bestowal of no piece of 
patronage could have given greater satisfaction, in proportion to 
its value, which was not intrinsically considerable. For though 
the bell-ringer of Stayner is a pluralist—combining the offices of 
sexton and clerk, and being expected to command the services of 
some female relative for sweeping and dusting purposes—his whole 
emoluments amount to but a very few yearly pounds, quite insig- 
nificant to anyone whose weekly shillings are not similarly limited 
in number. Such as it is, however, it is recognised as lying in the 
Vicar’s gift, and he entirely fell in with everybody’s views ; indeed, 
about this time he was almost sure to make some mention of Pro- 
vidence when discussing Joey Pierson’s incapacity for hard work 
in connection with the career thus appropriately opened out to 
him. 
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But on the Tuesday following Old Pierson’s attack, the Vicar 
received a summons to Asterville, where he enjoyed a particularly 
delightful conversation with his lordship, during which the walls 
of the new church gained clearer outlines than they had ever 
shown before. And at the end of the interview Lord Glenaveril 
said: ‘By the way, Mr. Allen, I dare say you are aware that a 
member of our establishment is about to become a parishioner of 
yours?’ Mr. Allen replied with perfect sincerity that he was 
very glad to hear it, but felt somewhat guiltily conscious of his 
previous ignorance. ‘The under lady’s-maid,’ continued Lord 
Glenaveril, ‘is going to marry—rather imprudently, I should 
imagine—one Warren from Stayner. He is, I believe, in the 
employment of some person in the village. The reason I mention 
it is because I understand that you have just parted with your 
parish clerk, in which case you couldn’t do better than appoint 
this man Warren. Iam told that he would be quite able to fill 
the post without giving up his present situation. As for the 
cleaning of the church, I fancy Shaw would scarcely care to under- 
take that, but she has nieces—relatives—in Stayner, with whom 
she can make some arrangement,’ concluded his lordship, who 
evidently had the whole scheme ready cut and dry. As a matter 
of fact, the plan had been, at the instigation of her betrothed, 
humbly suggested by Miss Shaw to her mistress, who, bethinking 
herself that the conferring of this inexpensive favour would grace- 
fully supplement the rather shabby wedding-gift which she 
destined for her handmaiden, had impressed upon her husband 
the expediency of letting the Vicar know what course he was to 
pursue. The Vicar was a good deal taken aback, for he felt really 
concerned about the Piersons’ welfare; but his first impulse was 
to acquiesce—as, indeed, it would have been had the demand 
seemed never so preposterous. Still, his hesitation in replying 
was perceptible enough to make Lord Glenaveril ask: ‘ Why, is 
not the appointment in your hands ?’ to which he answered : ‘ Oh, 
certainly—yes—that is, I believe Old Pierson was appointed by 
my predecessor,’ and then went on to stammer hastily and inco- 
herently, as if fearing lest every breath might blow down his 
chapel in the air, something about ‘ the old man’s family-expecta- 
tions—prospects had unfortunately been held out.’ But these 
faint-hearted admissions were promptly cut short by his host. 
‘ Ah, well,’ said Lord Glenaveril with cheerful peremptoriness, ¢ I 
don’t think you could improve upon my candidates. Shaw has 
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been with us seven years, and Lady Glenaveril makes quite a point 
of seeing her comfortably settled. The next time I happen to be 
riding that way I’ll take a look at the field you were speaking of. 
I’m inclined to think that it might be an advantageous site.’ And 
a minute or two later Mr. Allen found himself walking down the 
Asterville avenue, without having uttered another word of protest, 
and well aware that his silence was accepted as assent. 

It was very unfortunate, he thought, and he was seriously 
vexed on the Piersons’ account ; but before he had passed the park 
gates he had convinced himself that no other line of conduct was 
either possible or lawful for him. To jeopardise the brightening 
prospects of the church in Stayner by alienating so powerful 
and large-minded a benefactor would be a senseless and graceless 
action. And that these disastrous consequences would attend the 
rejection of Lord Glenaveril’s protégés seemed only too probable. 
For had he not lately been hearing the details of his patron’s 
difference with the Rector of Rodendale, and learned that the point 
at issue was a very much more trivial one than this affair of the 
clerkship? No; such risks were clearly not to be run. Never- 
theless, he looked forward uncomfortably to his approaching 
interview with the Piersons, upon whom he had purposed to call 
that afternoon—an intention which he adhered to, as his conscience 
insisted that they should be at once informed of their vetoed 
hopes. For a while he was able to smother his chagrin in sooth- 
ing meditation upon ecclesiastical topics ; but when he had reached 
the cottage, and the hypothetical fluttering of his choir’s snowy 
surplices became less obvious to him than Mrs. Pierson’s wash, 
categorically drying on the hedge, he could no longer realise 
anything except the painfulness of his position as the bearer of 
such unlooked-for evil tidings. Mrs. Pierson was considered to 
possess a sharp tongue and a ‘bit of a temper,’ and the Vicar 
almost hoped—at such unlikely places may we arrive in our pursuit 
of the highest aims—that she might say something rather out- 
rageous, which would tend to diminish his own disagreeable 
feeling of compunction. And if his visit had taken place an hour 
or two earlier the chances are that this wish would have been 
fulfilled ; but now the auspicious moment had gone by. 

The day had already been one of marked misfortune to the 
elder Mrs. Pierson. Her old father-in-law was worse, and had 
required ‘a sight of looking after’; nor could Mrs. Joey lend her 
much assistance, owing to her sickly baby, who ever since daybreak 
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had been expressing his view of the situation in unbroken 
wah-ah-ahs; the eggs under the sitting hen had all proved to be 
addled ; in the process of ironing she had slightly scorched one of 
Mrs. Lane’s new tablecloths; the post had brought her tidings 
that her youngest son Jemmy was ill, and would have to leave his 
place ; and she had that morning been obliged to draw her last 
shilling out of the savings-bank: an accumulation of ill-luck the 
effects of which upon herself she summed up in the statement 
that she was ‘fairly dithered and moithered, and felt fit to drop 
off her two feet where she stood,’ and which, for the time being, 
had totally suppressed her powers of repartee. So that when, 
having recited to her visitor a selection of these woes, winding up 
with, ‘And where we’d be only for the bell-ringin’ and that, 
goodness can tell; if we was to have lost it we’d ha’ had to move 
down into one of them little rows in the village, where there’d be 
nary a place for my washin’, or the hens, or aught,’ she heard the 
Vicar proceed to say, amid much stammering and stumbling, 
‘Well—ah—the fact is, Mrs. Pierson, that I’ve been talking the 
matter over with Lord Glenaveril, and he—that is, we are of the 
opinion that the post would hardly suit your husband—scarcely 
do for him to be out in all weathers—and, in point of fact, his 
lordship has a different arrangement in view— Warren, you 
know, living rather nearer the church—and I find that Lady 
Glenaveril is anxious that he and his wife should undertake it,’ 
she merely ejaculated despairingly, ‘Oh, Lawks-a-mussy me! Now 
who'd ha’ ever thought of that? Then what’s to become of us 
all? And poor Joey, what ever ’ll he do?’ and thereupon melted 
into tears, in which she was joined by Mrs. Joey, who sat meekly 
in the background with her pessimistic infant. 

All this was in a high degree harrowing to the Vicar’s kindly 
feelings, especially as he could bring forward nothing more effica- 
cious by way of consolation than the utterance of a vague hope 
that Joey might before long find some nice light employment. 
He did make one abortive attempt to introduce a few pious re- 
flections, but—to his credit be it recorded—speedily found him- 
self obliged to desist. Mrs. Pierson, no doubt, had great need of 
comfort, but somehow upon this occasion Providence stuck in his 
throat. So he made his escape as soon as he could, and went 
homewards, racking his brains to devise possible jobs for Joey 
Pierson, and now and then recruiting his dashed spirits by a glance 
at that happier issue of Lord Glenaveril’s interposition in parochial 
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affairs, on the way to which this one disappointment was, after 
all, but a very minor digression. 

He had not gone far when he met brisk little Mrs, Heath the 
widow, laden with a basket of invalid cookery for the Piersons. 
‘I hear that the old man is very weak,’ she said, ‘and Mrs. Joey 
is ailing too. How lucky it is that her husband can step into his 
grandfather’s shoes! Otherwise I don’t know how on earth they 
could have managed.’ 

Here, then, the Vicar was called upon for another explanation, 
but this time he felt no embarrassment in making it. Though. 
he knew that Mrs. Heath would be sorry, the idea that she could 
blame him for not gainsaying the great opposeless will of his 
patron never crossed his brain, and he felt that it would be pleasant 
to interchange regrets with a sympathising listener as he replied, 
‘Oh, I’ve just been there to tell them, I’m sorry to say, that I 
find it will not be in my power to give the clerkship to Joey. Of 
course they are very disappointed, poor people, but there is really 
no help for it.’ 

‘Why, what has happened ?’ asked Mrs. Heath. 

‘Well, you see,’ said the Vicar, ‘ we’ve determined upon giving 
it to Warren, the man who works at the Bramstons’, you know. 
It has been represented to me that he has claims which it would 
be impossible to overlook ; and altogether the appointment will, 
no doubt, be a more suitable one.’ 

‘Warren!’ exclaimed Mrs. Heath, ‘the man who is for ever 
lounging about the public-house, and who they declare in the 
village used to treat his wretched wife so badly ?’ 

‘Oh, I never believed all those stories,’ said the Vicar, truth- 
fully enough, ‘and it’s evident that there can be nothing in them,, 
for he is now going to marry her ladyship’s maid, an old servant 
whom she is much interested in, and——’ 

‘Oh, so that’s the way the land lies!’ interrupted Mrs. Heath. 
‘TI suppose she is the overdressed woman I’ve seen flaunting about 
the roads with him lately ; more shame for him, when his poor 
wife’s not six months in her grave! Then this is those Glena- 
verils’ doing ?’ 

‘Certainly, it is Lord Glenaveril’s own suggestion,’ said the 
Vicar frankly, nothing doubting but that he was alleging perfectly 
conclusive’ and satisfactory grounds; ‘and, of course, when his 
lordship is disposed to show such extreme liberality to the parish, 
we have all uncommonly good reason to respect his wishes.’ And 
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the Vicar was here undiscerning enough to smile complacently 
with an almost arch air of mystery, as who cherishes a blissful 
secret, since he did not yet feel himself at liberty to divulge the 
full magnitude of the bounty in store for Stayner. Blank, there- 
fore, was his consternation when Mrs. Heath said, ‘Oh, bother 
Lord Glenaveril! It appears to me that we have always got on 
remarkably well without either his liberality or his lady’s-maids. 
It’s a pretty state of things if his hangers-on are to be given the 
bread out of the mouths of our respectable people. I never heard 
of a worse little bit of jobbery, and you may take my word for it 
that it won’t go down in Stayner.’ Wherewith she walked on in 
high wrath, before her Vicar could recover from his shocked amaze 
at the enunciation of such quite unaccountable sentiments. 

Now, if it had been the Vicar’s object to spread the news of 
Robert Warren’s promotion and Joey Pierson’s deprivation with 
the utmost despatch among his genteel parishioners, he could not 
have done better than communicate it to Mrs. Heath, she being 
almost the only member of society who at that time still remained 
on friendly terms with all her neighbours—probably because she 
was thoroughly good-natured, and, as the reader may have per- 
ceived, prone to tolerably plain speaking; there is nothing like 
politeness for perpetuating a huff. Consequently when she had 
fanned her wrath to redoubled fervour by listening to the united 
lamentations of the Pierson family, she had no ruffled dignity or 
consciousness of recent rudeness to forbid her calling in with her 
story at the Prestons’, and proceeding thence to the Lanes’; nor did 
she scruple to stop Mr. Kingsmill on his way from the six-o’clock 
train and enlist his sympathies on Joey’s behalf with a zeal and 
volubility in no wise exhausted by the foregoing hour of agreeably 
animated discussions. And the result of the tidings, socially 
considered, followed fast in their wake. The very next afternoon 
Mrs, and the Misses Lane with chicken broth, and Mrs. and the 
Misses Taylor with strong beef-tea, met at Mrs. Pierson’s door, 
their sense of her wrongs having condensed itself, as it were, into 
those nutritious liquids; and they found themselves so completely 
at accord touching this great new scandal, and abused the Glena- 
verils, and Robert Warren and his fiancée, all the way back to the 
village with so much vivacity, and such a genial thawing of a six- 
months’ frost, that before they parted the Taylors had asked, and 
the Lanes had promised, another meeting on the morrow at five- 
o'clock tea. Then the Miss Edwardes’ thirst for details led them 
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to pay that call at Silverwood, which, though it had been owing 
ever since February, they had intended to put off for another 
fortnight at least, because they were perfectly certain that Mrs. 
Preston must have seen them driving into Ardean on the afternoon 
when she chose to leave cards. And this was only one of several 
visits at which everybody met everybody else, and where Lord 
Glenaveril’s bad temper, stinginess, and plebeian appearance ; 
Lady Glenaveril’s ridiculous airs and vulgar taste in dress; the 
Vicar’s wretched weak-mindedness, and his toadyism, and his 
passion for atrocious chanting, ‘though he really isn’t an ill- 
meaning man’; Warren’s suspected habits of tippling and his 
uncivil demeanour; the disgraceful noise which the Bramstons 
allowed their children to make—for the finishing touch to the un- 
popularity of ‘his lordship’s’ nominee was lent by the fact that 
he was in the employ of ‘the most fearful-looking set of people’; 
Miss Shaw’s extravagant feathers and silks, and many other topics, 
apparently heterogeneous, but fused by heated feeling into entire 
relevancy to the Piersons’ grievances, were dwelt upon, to the 
exclusion of all old grudges and misunderstandings. Thus the 
occurrence of an event which the merely superficial thinker might 
have expected to introduce an additional note of discord, really 
brought about a renewal of friendly intercourse at meetings where 
the conversation, though it did sometimes rise to shrill and excited 
strains, remained happily devoid of the dangerous fork-tongued 
personal element, and might be indulged in as safely as you look 
at sheet-lightning. 

These conciliatory results, however, were not confined to 
society’s wives and daughters. The men, too, drew together over 
Pierson versus Warren, and the waiting-room at Stayner railway 
station during the quarter of an hour before the arrival of the early 
train for Ardean began to shake off that spell of glum dumbness 
which had lately fallen upon it. The trains which see fit to stop 
at Stayner are few and far between, and accordingly intending 
passengers think it well to keep on the safe side, and leave a good 
margin of spare time to fend off any risk of missing their oppor- 
tunity ; indeed they spend, as a rule, more minutes upon the plat- 
form or in the waiting-room than they do in their brief transit 
to Ardean. Therefore, as most of the men find it convenient to 
catch the nine-o’clock train, the battered wooden benches and the 
walls gaudy with Coleman’s Mustard and Judson’s Dyes witness 
a daily rendezvous, where the traces of ramifying feuds were, at 
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the time we speak of, plainly perceptible in sour looks and silent 
devotion to the morning papers. This, then, was the scene of 
Mr. Preston’s declaration that the first day the church-bell was 
rung by a hanger-on of the Glenaverils would be the last of 
his own family’s attendance upon Mr. Allen’s ministrations—an 
announcement which was greeted by applausive murmurs, whereas 
for many a week past his general remarks—and, being of a loqua- 
cious disposition, he could not refrain from occasionally hazarding 
one—had died away upon a disconcerting hush. Here also Mr. 
Lane won golden opinions from all sorts of hitherto inappreciative 
people by starting the theory that the selection of the parish clerk 
did not, properly speaking, rest with the Vicar at all, but with the 
churchwardens—a brilliant suggestion which was eagerly caught 
up amid tacit feelings of regret that at the last Easter vestry- 
meeting the dominant unneighbourly spirit had caused the office 
to devolve upon Mr. Lewes, a non-resident magnate, now travelling 
in Syria, and old Sir Harvey Grant, who was known to be dan- 
gerously ill in London, and consequently unavailable. But it was 
Mr. Kingsmill who most of all distinguished himself, for he went 
so far as to address the editor of the ‘ Ardean Daily Courier’ upon 
the subject in a scathing letter, actually inserted in that journal, 
a copy of which has ever since been proudly treasured by Mrs. 
Kingsmill as a trophy of illustrious success in literary pursuits. 
And when, upon the morning of its appearance, Mr. Taylor, tra- 
velling townwards, dumped down his thumb emphatically upon a 
paragraph, and said, looking straight at its conscious author, who 
sat opposite to him, ‘That’s a very valible letter, sir—a very 
valible letter indeed,’ it was manifest that an important quarrel had 
blown over, for since the colley affair they had not so much as 
grunted at one another by way of salutation. 

As for the Vicar, it is to be feared that during this period of 
pacifications his mind was full of discord and dismay. The out- 
spoken and vehement opposition which he now encountered was a 
wholly novel experience to him, his flock having so far offered to 
his projects simply the passive resistance of indifference. But 
what chiefly confounded him was the lurid light suddenly thrown 
upon their sentiments towards the Glenaverils, revealing an utter 
unbecomingness of attitude and perversity of taste which made 
him feel at first as if he had waked into the coming on of a small 
social chaos, and the full enormity of which his tardily moving 
faculties could not readily grasp. When, however, a clear per- 
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ception of the truth dawned slowly upon him, it brought with it 
sore perplexity and discomfiture. He was placed in a nightmare- 
like dilemma. On the one hand, he beheld the graceful spire of 
his new church tapering upward; on the other, he saw his con- 
gregation, with wrath in their mien and prayerbooks in their 
pockets, filing off through the long lanes to Torlock and Roden- 
dale. What would his freshly-varnished benches avail him, though 
constructed of the finest-grained oak after the most orthodox 
pattern, if, after all, there should be nobody to sit upon them? 
or his encaustic tiles if they must lie untrodden? or his efficient 
choir with none to listen to their strains? Yet how could he bring 
himself to deliberately forfeit the chance of these splendid things, 
even subject to such undesirable conditions as the times seemed 
likely to impose? Then there came to him dismal forebodings of 
dreary months when the Glenaverils, who never spent much of the 
year at Asterville, would have gone, and he would be left unsolaced 
and unsupported in his hostile cure. Several days passed, and 
found him a prey to miserable irresolution, some respite being 
granted him by the fact that the Warren-Shaw wedding took place 
on the following Saturday, when the happy pair started for a short 
tour, so that on the Sunday the church-bell was rung provisionally 
by a boy from the village, and the congregation assembled in 
what might be considered a posture of armed neutrality. But it 
was evident that this truce could only be a very temporary one. 
Before another Sunday came round the Vicar must needs have 
taken some definitive step, and—though you could not prudently 
insinuate as much to the Staynerians, who regard themselves as 
village Hampdens, and pride themselves upon the firmness whereby 
they defeated the Glenaverils’ attempted tyranny—it would be 
difficult to say how the matter might have ended if Mr. Robert 
Warren had not himself settled the question in an unexpected 
and unpremeditated manner. On this wise. 

He brought home his bride on the Thursday, and on the next 
day she went to shop in Ardean, her new lord and master being 
still submissive enough to promise that he would meet her at the 
station and carry her parcels. Thither, therefore, he repaired to 
meet the six-o’clock train, and his time being his employer’s pro- 
perty, he naturally helped himself to a liberal allowance of it, and 
arrived a good deal too soon. The little ‘ public’ stands in con- 
venient proximity, so that, naturally again, he turned in at it to 
while away the interval; and whether it was chiefly due to what 
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he drank or to what he heard there, the fact is that, when warned 
by the parting screech of the engine, he emerged in a perceptibly 
excited mood. Now Fate had willed it that the Vicar should also 
have arrived by this train, and he was at this moment hastening 
down the road, conscious that Mr. Lane, and Mr. Kingsmill, and 
others whom he was anxious to avoid, were following behind. He 
was not a little annoyed, therefore, when Robert Warren suddenly 
plunged across the road, and planted himself in the footpath, say- 
ing gruffly: ‘I’d be glad to have a word with you, Mr. Allen, if 
yer'll stop a minyet.’ 

‘Oh, good evening, Warren,’ said the Vicar in an embarrassed 
tone, ‘I—I’m rather in a hurry just now. Couldn’t you step up 
and speak to me some time this evening ?’ 

‘ No, I can’t, nor I won’t,’ said Warren, standing his ground, 
‘not nohow till I’ve axed what’s the meanin’ of that they’re 
a-sayin’ inside’ (pointing over his shoulder with his thumb at the 
public-house), ‘as how the clerk business and the bell-ringin’ ’s to 
be gi’ed to some other chap, and it as good as promised to me.’ 

‘Dear me, there must be some mistake, Warren,’ said the Vicar 
distractedly. ‘Come up to the vicarage this evening, and , 

‘I’m blessed if I will,’ interrupted Warren, upon whom the 
effects of fresh air and waxing exasperation were beginning to tell. 
‘What’s you, that hard-workin’ men should be wearin’ the soles 
off of their feet a-trampin’ after you?’ By this time he was 
bawling so loud, that a woman, usually with a baby in arms, ap- 
peared at the door of each of the adjacent cottages, and the Vicar 
felt painfully aware that his approaching friends must hear every 
word. 

‘For goodness’ sake, do be quiet, Warren,’ interposed his wife, 
advancing. ‘Come along home now, and don’t be talking 
foolish.’ 

‘You shut up, will yer!’ roared her husband, and, then turn- 
ing upon the Vicar, he resumed as follows: ‘ I’d have yer to know, 
sir, that if you and Lord Glenaveril, as is such a norful swell, 
thinks to be makin’ a fool of me, you’re in the wrong box, both 
on yer. Why, as for yer church and yer psawm-singin’, I wouldn’t 
give yer thank ’ee for the lot of them. And I’m blowed if you 
mayn’t ring yer bells yerself till you’ve pulled the rotten old 
concern about yer ears afore I’d lay a finger to it—so there. 
Phew! why, I wouldn’t give that for yer.’ Whereupon, giving a 
violent kick to an old saucepan-lid which lay on the path, and 
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which whizzed with startling closeness past the Vicar’s shins, he 
reeled back into the tavern, followed by his remonstrant bride. 

This scene, as we said, settled the question. So flagrant and 
public an affront could not be glossed over, and Mr. Allen saw no 
course open to him save that of representing to Lord Glenaveril 
the whole extent of his protégé’s misdemeanour. As far as he 
could perceive, the statement, penned amid dire misgivings, did 
not produce a bad impression; but it was hard to judge, since 
‘his lordship’ and ‘her ladyship’ were so full of their prepara- 
tions for a yachting cruise, that they had not much attention to 
spare for the small concerns of Stayner. And we must do the 
Vicar justice to say that even while he considered his dearest hopes 
to be gravely imperilled, he was magnanimous enough to draw 
some comfort from the reflection that there was now no obstacle 
to the advancement of the Pierson interest. He likewise showed 
more tact than could have been expected from him in choosing 
this particular crisis for his annual fortnight at the sea; so that 
by the time he returned the popular indignation against him had 
almost subsided. And to the present day Joey Pierson rings the 
old church-bell, for the new building has not yet been begun, 
though during his last visit to Asterville Lord Glenaveril did say 
something about getting plans drawn. The Warrens have left the 
parish. And the gentlefolk of Stayner have never resumed their 
belligerent attitude, but nod and shake hands with one another 
very amicably as they pass in or out of the ugly little porch. 








